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Western Words and Eastern 


“Nor a single peasant’s rice bowl has been 
filled or ome Asian cultivator provided with a 
Diesel pump, but a number of civil servants are 
assured of further air trips in the Pacific.” Is 
this comment on the Colombo Conference a 
superficial bit of cynicism or, when all is said and 
done, is it a truthful summary of Western states- 
manship’s effort to combat Communism in Asia? 
Are we to regard Colombo as a mere piece of poli- 
tical warfare—certainly futile, and probably 
damaging to the Western cause, unless (prece- 
dent notwithstanding) economic improvement 
moves as fast as the growth of national conscious- 
ness? The Imperialist Powers have a great deal 
of history to live down and a great deal of neglect 
and exploitation to atone for. Having waited 
to talk of “raising the standard of living of the 
primary producer” until Communism is on 
the doorstep, they cannot be surprised if their 
sincerity is not universally accepted. Fine 
words no longer butter Eastern parsnips. 

The Western Powers have to thank Pandit 
Nehru for saving them from: the blunder of 
allowing the Colombo Conference to spend its 
time in discussing a Pacific Pact. The condi- 
tions are different from those in Western 
Europe; the threat of American military aid 
could only be interpreted by the peoples of Asia, 
with the recent history of China in front of them, 
as another effort to win an Imperialist footing in 
South-East Asia. Pandit Nehru also success- 
fully opposed the recognition of Bao Dai, know- 
ing well, as his Consul’s Memorandum to Mr. 
Attlee last autumn showed, that Bao Dai com- 


mands no serious following in Viet Nam, and that 
the French war against Ho Chi Minh is regarded 
throughout Asia as a mere reversion to old- 
fashioned Colonial aggression. 

Positively, the Conference made two deci- 
sions. The first was that the High Commis- 
sioners in London of the countries represented at 
Colombo should meet to discuss a Japanese 
Treaty. Such a discussion cannot be of great 
importance, since the real issue is now being 
fought out in Washington, where the State 
Department's desire for a Peace Treaty, which 
will allow Japan to stand again on her own feet, 
conflicts with the plans of the Defence chiefs, 
who prefer a dependent Japan. 

The second decision was that experts should 
meet in Canberra to discuss Mr. Spender’s 
“self-help” plans for the Commonwealth. Mr. 
Spender urges that Commonwealth Powers, 
Haves and Have-nots together, should quickly 
co-operate in a scheme of economic mutual aid. 
He does not overlook the possibility that Ameri- 
can aid may also be necessary in assisting Asian 
countries to carry out the industrialisation 
which, in some degree, is necessary for a higher 
standard of living. The only case in which the 
Conference seems to have reached the point of 
discussing figures is in Burma, where it was 
agreed in principle that Burma should be 
allowed to draw on London to the extent of 
£7 millions—to be subscribed, half by Com- 
monwealth members, and half by Britain. For 
the rest, the plans still seem vague. Do the 
experts really need several months to gather 


Parsnips 


the necessary information for their conference? 
It seems to be forgotten that elaborate surveys 
of South East Asia’s needs have already been 
made since the war, particularly by the Economic 
Cornmittee for Asia and the Far East (Ecafe). 
Is such a document as the Ecafe Economic Sur- 
vey to be neglected because Ecafe is a specialised 
agency of the United Nations and, therefore, 
automatically “ un-British ”? 

Only two months ago equally optimistic pro- 
tnises of economic assistance to under-developed 
areas were handed out at Lake Success. The 
odd fact is that nobody seems to iquire into 
the relation between the two plans. It is well 
that statesmen have at last discovered that the 
hunger of the coramon people of Asia is import- 
ant but, unless expertism is translated into prac- 
tice very quickly, and on a large scale, the 
peasants, whose appetite for blueprints is limited, 
will continue to believe that we are Imperialists, 


Disappointing Statement 


The Labour Party’s new declaration of policy 
—Let Us Win Through Together—must be 
described as a singularly unsatisfactory docu- 
ment. All discussion of the external problem 
which threatens Labour’s full employment and. 
fair shares policy has been omitted, and all that 
15 left is a series of geod intentions backed by 
the expected assortment of proposals for 
nationalisation and “ mutualisation.” Neither 
the United States nor Marshall Aid are men- 
tioned in the document; and the word “ dollar” 
occurs only once in a passage justifying the con- 
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tinuance of controls. The result is that the 
National Executive has failed cither to provide 
an adequate account of the Labour Govern- 
ment’s remarkable achievements in weathering 
five years of crisis, or to show the necessity for 
a further advance towards Socialism. The title 
they have chosen is good enough. But the 


document ornits to mention what the difficulties 
are which we have to “win through.” 


The Real Issues 


The three problems which any Government 
will have to face, and which any election pro- 
gramme should discuss are: (1) how to achieve 
independence of American aid by 1953; (2) 
how to sustain our present burden of military 
commitments or alternatively, how to reduce 
them; and (3) how to tackle the problem of 
wages and profits. By skirting round all of 
them, the official party policy gives an impres- 
sion of insularity and irrelevance, and fails to 
assist Labour candidates faced with the legiti- 
mate questions of an adult electorate. 

This is all the more astonishing since there 
is no fissure inside the Party, between Left and 
Right, which prevents a clear statement of the 
nature of the crisis and the principles of a 
Socialist solution. We can only assume that 
sheer fatigue and the pressure of day-to-day 
responsibility for government were the reasons 
why the members of the National Executive per- 
mitted this opportunity to state Labour’s case 
to go by default. Their failure cannot be ex- 
cused by the probability that the Tory and 
Liberal programmes will be equally vague and 
evasive, but it can and must be made good in 
the election broadcasts. 


Mutualisation of Insurance 

When the decision to substitute “ mutualisa- 
tion” for nationalisation of insurance was an- 
nounced before Christmas, we observed that the 
test of the new proposal for a Socialist would 
be the precise powers vested in the Industrial 
Assurance Board. The detailed scheme, issued 
now by Transport House in an excellently 
written pamphiet, shows that these powers will 
be much smaller than we had hoped. In par- 
ticular, State control of the investment policy 
of the “ mutualised ” companies is expressly ex- 
cluded. This means that the Labour Party has 
limited itself to the minor task of tidying up 
industrial assurance, by buying out the share- 
holders of the proprietary offices, vesting 
ownership in the policy-holders and gradually 
introducing economies in overheads. The 
major task—-to obtain more effective State con- 
trol of the investment market—has been 
dropped; and with it any serious attack in the 
course of Labour’s second term on the free- 
booters of the City of London. 


Dollar Imports 

It may be true that, as Mr. Strachey told the 
Fabian Society last Monday, the “crisis situa- 
tion” in world food supplies has been “ largely 
overcome "; but, despite the Minister’s apparent 
optimism, it is very doubtful if the same can be 
said about the dollar shortage. As the Economic 
Commission for Europe points out in its latest 
bulletin, the effect of devaluation has been 
appreciably to worsen the terms of trade for 


devaluing countries, and it is uncertain yet 
whether we shall succeed in securing im the U.S. 
market a volume of sales sufficiently increased 
te carn as many dollars as we were carning, 
say, in 1948. 

This being so, the necessity for further 
restriction of dollar imports is obvious. Mr. 
Strachey rightly referred to the “massive 
switch” which has already taken place in food 
purchases from dollar to non-dollar sources. 
In 1946, we obtained no less than 36 per cent 
of our food imports from the dollar area. To- 
day the proportion has fallen to 12 per cent., of 
which three-quarters represents wheat. But 
the process is clearly not yet over. In the latest 
statement of import plans presented to O.E.E.C. 
by the British Government, the following 
further cuts are foreshadowed : 

1949-50 1951-52 
(Million doliars) 
: 226 
NE a nine bueoae §2 
Other food 36 

Here, at a glance, is one big factor in Labour’s 
case for planned expansion of Britain’s agricul- 
tural output. Moreover, the proposed cuts in 
dollar expenditure extend beyond foodstuffs. 
Imports of petroleum from the dollar area are 
to be reduced from $113 million to $72 million, 
steel from $18 rnillion to $3 million, and timber 
from $60 million to $40 million. It is against 
the background of these proposals that the need 
for the planned use of scarce materials has to 
be appreciated. 


The Wage Thaw 


The absence from the Labour manifesto of 
any realistic attempt to deal with the problem 
of wages, profits and prices is made the more 
remarkable by the result of last week’s confer- 
ence of trade union executives. The policy of 
wage stabilisation recommended by the General 
Council of the T.U.C. was endorsed, but only 
by 4,263,000 votes to 3,606,000. Not merely 
does this narrow margin contrast with a six to 
one majority, recorded at Bridlington last Sep- 
tember, in favour of “stability,” but it is 
significant that the National Union of Miners, 
which figured among the dissentients, was the 
only union to take a ballot of its members. Had 
the two large general unions, whose block votes 
made up half the total in the General Council’s 
favour, also balloted their members, the result 
might well have been a decisive repudiation of 
the wage freeze. 

As it is, apart from industries in which sliding 
scales are due for automatic revision, the whole 
issue of wage claims will doubtless remain in 
cold storage until after February 23. It will 
then, beyond doubt, come again to the front of 
the political stage. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that the unions, even those who voted 
“No” last week, will throw overboerd all re- 
straint or press indiscriminately for wage 
advances, regardless of the risk of inflation. By 
spring, however, we may expect a further in- 
crease in the cost of living, much more appre- 
ciable than the rise of less than 1 per cent. 
recorded last month; and the fact has to be 
faced that, from the lowest-paid railwayman to 
the highest-paid civil servant, there is now a 
strong and widespread feeling that a crude 
“ wages-stop,” without regard to the cost of 
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living or the needs of undermanned industries, 
is a policy of negation which cannot be pro- 
longed. The thaw must come. 
Indian Republic 

On Jenuary 26, Indians of all communities 
will celebrate the proclamation of the Indian 
Republic. In this country let us share in their 
rejoicing. Whatever happens, it is well that 
Britain has left the Indians to work out their 
own salvation. We may fear that much is going 
badly in India. There is an ominous growth of 
extreme Hindu nationalism. The Mahasabha 
and the R.S.S. (a large Hindu organisation of 
a semi-Fascist character) are growing bolder. 
At the other extreme, Communists, who bave 
now started to throw bombs in Southern India 
as well as in Bengal, are no more likely to be 
suppressed by prison sentences than Congress 
itself was sub‘ued by the British use of the 
same law. The Socialist Party has many merits, 
but is not effectively led. The speed of 
social change is far too slow. The cold war 
with Pakistan continues, and will continue to 
waste resources and brains of both Dominions, 
unless Delhi and Karachi can agree on a com- 
promise over Kashmir. Good things must also 
be growing in India, though we are told little 
about them. Whatever happens, it is good that 
India should be an independent country; the 
only alternative was a protracted, undecisive, 
costly and morally destructive war, in which 
the British and the Indians would still have been 
killing each other. As it is, friendship, private 
and public, can grow between Indians and 
British. 


Divided Germany 

The de facto partition of Germany—-an im- 
pression of whose effects on Berlin will be found 
in an article by a correspondent on a later page 
—forms the subject of a useful study in E.C.E.’s 
latest Bulletin, which analyses Germany’s pre- 
war and post-war inter-zonal trade. The con- 
clusion is reached that trade between the Soviet 
Zone and the Western Zones has been reduced 
to one-fifteenth of its pre-war volume; that 
both zones are now intent on regional self- 
sufficiency, regardless of real economic cost; and 
that the Western Zones, though they exported 
roughly one-fifth of their production to other 
German regions in 1936, are better placed than 
the Soviet Zone for adapting their output to 
compensate for the disruption of inter-regional 
trade. That is, they have a larger area and 
their normal trade with foreign countries is 
more important. 

On the other hand, the Soviet Zone is not so 
heavily dependent on imported foodstuffs; and, 
though it is short of steel, its manufacturing 
industry is shown to be largely complementary 
to that of the Eastern European countries with 
which it is likely to be more and more closely 
linked in trade relationships. Moreover, from 
the standpoint of Western Europe in general, 
and Britain in particular, the prospect has to be 
faced that recovery in the Western Zones is 
likely to mean competition from German goods 
manufactured on the basis of low wages. The 
end of rationing in Western Germany, be it 
noted, has been accomplished by the classic 
capitalist method of making goods too dear for 
workers to buy them. 
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Outrageous Nonserse 

The Liberal Party has decided to teach the 
trade union movement how to conduct its 
affairs and has called for legislation to put the 
unions into a strait-jacket and largely to undo 
the Trade Disputes Act which a Liberal 
Goverament enacted in 1906. Posing as the 
friends of trade union freedom, the Liberals 
wish td impose restrictions on the right to strike, 
to set up an official body to adjudicate in inte:- 
union disputes, to put fresh obstacles in the way 
of amalgamations, to make unlawf 11 not only the 
closed shop but all attempts to make member- 
ship a condition of employment, and to enforce 
upon the unions a series of regulations about 
holding conferences, electing officers, taking 
postal ballots on all important policy issues, and 
other trade union matters. 

The ostensible object of these extraordinary 
proposals for bringing the trade union move~ 
ment under State control is to safeguard the 
industrialist against trade union tyranny, 
especially by making it easy for small groups to 
break away and claim recognition of their 
separate right to bargain collectively. Severance 
of the unions from political connections is also 
advocated. Possibly the Liberals who drafted 
this anonymous report think that “Back to 
Taff Vale and Osborne!” will make a good 
slogan. If so, we feel sure they are a long way 
off the mark, and we suspect that the Liberal 
Assembly, to which the report is to be submitted 
at the end of this month, will think twice 
before endorsing a set of proposals which goes 
far beyond anything the Conservatives have ever 


dared to suggest, and also far beyond the 
Republicans’ wildest dreams when the Taft- 
Hartley Bill was taking shape in America. 


Forgetting the Law 

Legislating for rent controls is depressingly 
like taking a wooden horse to the water. Those 
who expected that the Landlord and Tenant 
(Rent Control) Act, 1949, would put an end to 
the scandal of “premiums” for flats and 
houses must wonder what has gone wrong when 
they look through the Press advertisements. 
“Premium for immediate occupation £500” is 
just as frequent as it was before. All premiums 
are now unlawful, except where a tenant is 
passing on to an assignee a premium which he 
himself was lawfully required to pay before the 
new Act came into operation. Many of the 
premiums now being demanded could be 
recovered by tenants who, once installed, 
would take the matter before the local Rent 
Tribunal. 

The way to do this is to challenge the rent, 
however “ reasonable” it might have been with 
no premium to disguise it. If tenants will not 
do this, presumably no one will help them; but 
they have nothing to lose, since the Tribunals 
have no power to increase rents, ample power to 
reduce them, and (in particular) power to order 
the return of premiurns over a calculated period. 
The Ministry of Health, who put through this 
apparently drastic act of 1949, seem to be taking 
the view that its success or failure lies with the 
tenants. But one or two prosecutions under 
section 2(c), which adds a {100 fine to the 
liability to repay the premium, might prevent 
this measure from becoming a dead letter. 


World View of Full Employment 


- Fowt employment has become a declared ob- 


jective of American, as well as of British, social 
policy. Mr. Truman is conamitted to it, as a 
policy, equally with Mr. Attlee; but in both 
Great Britain and the United States it remains 
a highly controversial issue. Neither the Tories 
here nor the American Republicans, even 
though they talk nowadays of the need for main- 
taining a high level of employment, really accept 
full employment as an objective, because, like 
the Right-wing Governments now in power in 
Continental Europe, they reject the necessary 
means to it as involving too much State: inter- 
vention and control. The extensive unemploy- 
merit that exists to-day in both Belgium and 
Italy shows what happens when the restoration 
of a “free” economy is put first and employ- 
ment policy is relegated to a back seat. 

It is also clear that, for many countries, the 
maintenance.of full employment is an impossible 
task unless favourable international conditions 
can be assured. Even Great Britain would find 
it very, very difficult to keep up full employment 
in face of a really serious American recession; 
and the less developed countries, such as India, 
are simply not in a position to frame full em- 
ployment policies unless they can be assured 
both of favourable world markets and of the 
flow of capital for investment on a scale suffi- 
cient to offset the American surplus in the 
balance of international payments. No doubt, 
in such undeveloped countries, the absence of 
full employment shows itself less in the num- 
bers out of work than in the crowding of un- 
wanted labour on the land. But the problem is 
essentially the same. Open and “concealed” 
unemployment alike means waste of sorely 
needed productive resources. 

During the prolonged wrangles over the 
Charter of the International Trade Organisa- 
tion and the temporary General Tariff Agree- 
ment, the question of national and international 
measures for the maintenance of employment 
was continually in the forefront, because it was 
clear that attempts to remove trade restrictions 
scould succeed only if trade itself could be kept 
at a level high enough to make many of the 
existing restrictions unnecessary. 

It was plain from the start that this meant 
that the Americans must give real assurances 
that their outflow of dollars, either for the pur- 
chase of imports or for foreign investment, 
would be kept steady at a high enough level 
to prevent depression both in Western Europe 
and in the primary producing areas. Clearly 
nothing short of this could either enable the 
backward countries to improve their standards 
of living or prevent the more advanced countries 
from being under the constant threat of having 
their exports sharply reduced by a fall in world 
demand. 

The Assembly was urged, through its Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, to take this question 
up and to put forward concrete proposals for 
an international project designed to maintain 
full employment; and this week the five econo- 
mists to whom the Secretary-General referred 
the matter have presented their unanimous 
report. An Australian, a Frenchman, an 


Englishman and two Americans are here found 
agreeing on a set of proposals* that opens up 
really immense possibilities and is utterly 
different in its entire approach from any report 
that could possibly have been proposed under 
such auspices even a few years ago. 

In effect, what these eminent economists ask 
for is an automatic system for the maintenance 
of world purchasing power, to be brought into 
force at once upon the appearance of any serious 
signs of recession in any leading country. They 
ask that each country shall not merely take all 
measures in its power to prevent a fall in its 
own domestic level of demand, but that it shall: 
guarantee to put at the disposal of the rest of 
the world a stable supply of its own currency, 
offsetting by deposits in the World Bank, avail- 
able to other countries, any deficiency caused 
by a fall in its own demand for imports or by 
a tise in its exports relative to’ its imports. 
They contemplate the use of such funds mainly 
for financing development projects in the bor- 
rowing countries, and they ask for drastic re- 
vision of the statutes both of the International 
Bank and of the International Monetary Fund 
te make their proposals workable with the least 
possible time-lag. 

Highly significant in these proposals is the 
recognition that private investment by the lead- 
ing countries in the less advanced countries is 
incapable of reaching either the volume or the 
stability that the maintenance of full employ- 
ment requires, and that lending by Governments 
to Governments through a neutral international 
agency provides the only possible answer. ‘The 
report calls on Governments to stabilise both 
the volume of home investment and that of 
international lending, which is the key to 
orderly world development and to the avoid- 
ance of international economic crises. It in- 
sists throughout that both these objectives can 
be pursued adequately, if not as casily, by 
governments committed to “ free enterprise” as 
well as by “ socialistic” governments commiited 
to economic planning. The signatories discreetly 
avoid calling too much attention to the great 
extension of State economic activity in the in- 
ternational field which their proposals imply. 

Of course, it is a long step from getting a 
group of internationally minded economists to 
put forward a plan of this order to persuading 
governments—and particularly to persuading 
the United States, on which the whole thing 
depends-—to act upon it. But at any rate we 
have at last the first blue-print for international 
action to prevent the world’s economy from 
slipping back again into the disaster which fell 
upon it in 1931, ami brought with it Hitler’s 
conquest of Germany and, ultimately, the second 
world war. There is not the smallest doubt 
that these five economists are broadly right 
about what needs doing. The next step is for 
the Economic and Social Council to press the 
matter seriously, with a view to action before 
Marshall Aid runs out and the crisis it has staved 
off so far breaks upon us all. 

* National and International Measures for Full 
Ernployment: Report by a group of Experts appointed 
by the Secretary-General, United Nations, December, 
1949. 











Greece: The Three Choices 


{This is the first of @ series of three articles by Basil Davidson, who visited Greece last month.] 


I + is just five years since the fighting in Athens. 
In December, 1944, the present Greek State— 
or “ Skobia,” as it was sometimes called at that 
time, after the British General who enabled it 
to survive—was quite a small affair. Its boun- 
daries stretched from Constitution Square in 
Athens along the five or six hundred yards of 
what is now Queen Sofia Street as far as 
Kolonaki, where the well-to-do huddle together 
—and that was about all. Everywhere else, 
E.A.M. held sway. 

In the years since then, by kook or by crook 
and with tremendous setbacks in 1948 and early 
1949, “Skobia” has at last pushed itself out 
across the whole of Greece. The civil war 
seems to be over. Even so, Athens is still wary 
of admitting that all danger to their State is 
past. There is still the prospect, runs the 
official line, that the main forces of the: guerillas 
may come back to Greece and join up with scat- 
tered bands who have remained in the country. 

There is a further motive for caution: admis- 
sion that all danger was past would mean demo- 
bilisation in a country which can offer no jobs 
to its soldiers and officers. It might mean an 


early reduction of the American aid now prop- 
ping the fabric, and it would imply willingness 
to turn wholeheartedly to the civil problems 
which beset Greece. 

For all that, the fighting is manifestly over 


for the forseeable future—perhaps the next two 
or three years. However incompetent Athens 
may possibly prove itself in settling the coun- 
try, the Greek Communists appear to have shot 
their bolt for the time being. They fought a 
remarkable fight, enduring far longer than their 
enemics (and, one may suspect, most of their 
friends) thought possible; but they ended in an 
exhaustion which was apparently accompanied 
by divisions within their own ranks, and which 
was certainly accompanied by serious political 
mistakes—the most obvious (afterwards re- 
nounced by their leadership) being the smashing 
of textile spindies in Naoussa. Tito’s change 
of front also damaged them. M. Canellopoulos, 
the Minister of War, pointed out to me that it 
meant at least that the Greek Army had no 
“Yugoslav frontier problem” after March or 
April, and that nearly two divisions were released 
for fighting. 

Possibly it is too early to gauge how far the 
Athens régime may prove capable of facing its 
difficulties. But ominous warning signals are 
already flying. Never united or at truce even 
at the darkest moments of their war, the parties 
are now belabouring each other with full- 
throated abandon. “We are in for several 
months of the most unrestrained and irrespon- 
sible demagogy,” was one leading official's 
view, “and you can take it from me that the 
next Parliament will be an even bigger mess 
than this one.” 

Like many influential people in Athens, this 
particular official would like to see “party 
government” (i.e., parliamentary government) 
“temporarily suspended,” to make way for a 
Cabinet of strong men and technicians, headed 


by Field-Marshal Papagos (whom everyone in 
the know seems to regard as little more than an 
elegant figurehead), but really conducted by an 
éminence grise called Spiros Markezinis. For 
the moment, however, a supposedly “ neutral” 
Government has been formed to prepare for the 

In weighing up the practical difference be- 
tween what passes in Greece for a parliamen- 
tary system and another open dictatorship such 
as that practised by Metaxas between 1936 and 
1940, there is one preliminary but substantial 
point to be made. Although in the technical 
sense the Greek suffrage may be universal, the 
fact emerges that the total number of persons 
in Greece who may be said to exercise the 
slightest real influence on the political system 
must be many less than 50,000. The number 
may not be more than 10,000. “ After all,” a 
former Governor of one of the larger islands, 
and a most respectable figure in Athens society, 
told me, “there won’t be more than about 
5,000 of us who run Greece, and we all know 
each other.” 

These few thousands are the men who 
push—or can hope to push, with a spin of the 
political wheel—their fingers into the national 
honey-pot. Patronage—the system known as 
rousfeti—rules supreme. This puts an enor- 
mous premium on being among the “ins”; 
hence the large number of parties grouped 
round this or that individual whose programme 
consists simply and exclusively of a way of 
getting “in” and staying “in.” It is a system 
of organised and amiable corruption which the 
exasperated American Mission has yet to devise 
a way of getting round. 

Not unnaturally, none of the larger parties 
could possibly want a “strong Government,” 
since in that case they would all become “ outs,” 
with every likelihood of remaining so for a long 
time. Thus within the limits of this “ parlia- 
mentary system”—engaging the real interests 
of less than one per cent of the Greek popula- 
tion—the Populists are now the defenders of 
“democracy” against the wicked designs of the 
General Staff and Mr. Markezinis. “We are 
now,” a Populist deputy said lately in conver- 
sation, “being forced rapidly to the Left!” 

For the mass of the people, however, it can 
matter very little whether the dictatorship 
under which they live is open or, as at present, 
concealed. It may even be that an open dic- 
tatorship would serve them better—“ security 
conditions” could not possibly be tougher—in 
that there might be less rousfeti and possibly 
an attempt here and there to win popular 
support by more than electoral promises. 

The chances of an open dictatorship in the 
near future do in fact look rather favourable. 
There seems no doubt that the General Staff— 
and, therefore, the King—are under powerful 
temptation to sweep away politicians who 
embarrass and annoy them. By the end of the 
civil war, the Greek Army—under battering 
criticism from American liaison officers, who 
were often in practice field commanders, and 
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ander still more battering treatment from the 
guerillas—had achieved a great deal of 
efficiency; and the General Staff is probably the 
one comparatively competent and uncorrupt 
official entity existing in Greece today. 

It is also the organ which really governs 
Greece, since martial law is extremely severe 
and is universal. Civil administration can 
scarcely be said to exist any longer outside the 
main centres of population. Even in the towns, 
the civil authorities operate under the watchful 
eye of the military. Much self-abnegation— 
never a virtue popular ainong Greek generals—- 
will be required to give up all this power. 
Gradually, however, wid must it it up—or 
take over government 

British opinion here, i so far as it rises above 
an amused contempt for incompetent career- 
mongers, seems focused on keeping the Gov- 
ernment “ parliamentary” in face of a recurrent 
American tendency to lese patience, sack Parlia- 
ment, and bring in the strong men and tech- 
nicians—at present the Papagos-Markezinis 

“ solution.” 

“Don’t in any case imagine,” remarked one 
British voice which deserves to be listened to, 
“that we can produce a nice Liberal and Social- 
democratic Greece, because of course we can’t.” 

“Suppose we all pulled out?” 

“Easy. They'd start scrapping again among 
themselves.” 

Not all British people here take this Mother- 
of-Parliaments view. Some look anxiously for 
a sign. There was the case of a senior British 
officer (no longer in Greece) who suddenly 
decided that Markezinis was the man to save 
Greece. He thereupon espoused that gentle- 
man’s cause so energetically that within a weck 
or so the Populists, who had lately failed to pin 
down this dangerous rival on charges of gold 
smuggling, were able to say that Markezinis 
stood revealed as an agent of the British 
Embassy. 

The real political problem, and the reason 
why no “middle way” is now thinkable in 
Greece, is essentially that the middle class re- 
mains too small, too provincial, and too 
thoroughly tied to the leading strings of a few 
big financial groups, such as those of Pesma- 
zoglu and Bodosakis, to allow it to act as the 
platform and producer of a ‘broad folitical 
movement. Eleftherios Venizelos tried to create 
a new middle class, but time and circumstance 
were against him; and where he failed it is 
quite clear that no living Greek has the remotest 
chance of succeeding. 

The parliamentary system is thus reduced to 
the log-rolling activities of a tiny fraction of 
the population, unable to expand and acquire 
national significance, doomed always to be 
thrown aside by the industrialists and the 
generals whenever their parliamentary antics 
become too inconvenient. Many people in 
Athens stem to me to understand this situation 
perfectly well, even though their understand- 
ing may be barren of constructive thought. 
They admit to excessive pessimism for the 
future. “We shall have another dictatorship 
—and then you'll see, the Communists will 
have another go. And next time, God knows.” 

The alternatives, inexorably, seems to rest 
between the rise of a new and probably revolu- 
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Acccorpinc to a careful B.B.C. calculation, in 
1945 something over 41 per cent of the popu- 
lation was listening to each of the Party political 
broadcasts; and it was impossible to detect 
much difference between the size of the 
audiences for the various speakers. This is a 
really stupendous figure and, if it is repeated 
this time, it will mean that broadcasting has 
become far the most important influence in 
British elections. I am not surprised. One of 
the profound differences between ourselves and 
the Americans is that we believe ourselves 
superior to salesmanship and promotion; and 
the B.B.C, during elections indulges this sense 
of superiority by enabling us to participate 
without getting mixed up in a rowdy campaign. 
Listening quietly at home, and discussing it 
afterwards in the pub, the voter can feel that 
he is really making, up his. own mind instead 
of being got at or browbeaten into a decision. 

This is one reason why Priestley’s decision 
to broadcast in support of the Labour Party last 
Saturday was so important. Had he written 
the same facts and opinions im an article—even 
if it had been distributed in millions of homes— 
the effect would have been very small. But 
here was J. B. Priestley himself talking things 
over with me at home; enabling me to see all 
this political propaganda in its true propor- 
tions; telling me that I had a positive duty to 
grumble as long as I didn’t vote selfishly; and 
making me feel a little ashamed of the remarks 
I made about John Strachey when I was cating 
my first steak last summer in a French 
restaurant. When broadcasting can achieve 
this sort of effect, what is ieft for the Party 
machines is, in the main, the marshalling of 
voters on polling day. Apart, of course, from 
the crucial ‘decision who sill be selected to 
broadcast and who shall teach those that are 
selected how to broadcast! 

* 7 * 

An opinion on a current legal controversy, 
pronounced by an ex-Lord Chancellor, is sup- 
posed to have more weight than that of an 
ordinary Party politician. .Mr. Morrison was, 
therefore, on strong ground in rebuking Lord 
Simon for his utterance on the question of 
election expenses which, as Lord Simon of 
course admits, can only be decided by the 
courts. I should fecl less strongly about this 
typical Simonian intervention if I did not recall 
the instance in 1945 when, almost on the eve 
of the poll, he said that everyone knew the kind 
of writ thai Professor Laski had taken out: it 
was only issued to stop discussion and would 
nc doubt be withdrawn immediately after the 
elections. His remarks were broadcast, and so 
reached a wide audience which would have no 
chance of hearing a reply. A letter from Pro- 


story of Angeliki, the Greek girl, moves 
who hears it. Blind, deaf and dumb, 
has been brought to this country for treat- 
ment and, I am glad to say, there is some hope 
for partial sight and a good measure of hope 
that she will be able to speak. But she 
is only one of the Greek war orphans, chosen 
without political discrimination, who have 
been brought here by International Help for 
Children. Forty-seven have come already, 
and more are on the way. They spend a month 
at the L.H.C. hostel in Surrey and then two 
months or more living with a family. Children 
from other countries are included in this 
scheme for recuperative holidays. More than 
five hundred came last year, mainly from Ger- 
many, France and Belgium, and five hundred 
British children from poor homes went to the 
Continent. This seems an excellent arrange: 
ment. There is no shortage of families offering 
to take the children, either here or abroad. But 
LH.C., which is a small voluntary body, needs 
funds to pay the fares of the children, to sup- 
port its hostel and to cover other working 
expenses. I know that the Hon. Treasurer 
will be glad to receive donations at 43 Parlia- 
ment Street, London, S.W.1. 


* * * 


I hope that Ritchie Calder’s tour of the 
desert—he has just set out for the Sahara— 
will set a precedent Jor a new sort of collabor- 
ation between journalism and schoolteaching. 
The idea is simple enough. Calder is to visit 
the desert research stations in North Africa, 
Iraq, Persia and Palestine, in order to survey 
the work being done in fighting soil erosion and 
recovering areas for cultivation which have been 
captured by the invading desert sands. Two 
thousand years ago these deserts were part of 
the world’s granaries. Iraq, for instance, which 
now, despite the riches of its oilfields, main- 
tains about two million people in desperate 
poverty, is reckoned to have had cight million 
inhabitants when the Euphrates waters were 
canalised and properly used. A route map of 
Calder’s journey has been prepared in advance 
together with a pamphlet describing the sort 
of things he is going to look at. In addition to 
writing articles for the News Chronicle, Picture 
Post and this journal, his job will be to provide, 
week by week, the raw material for school dis- 
cussions on the world’s greatest problem, how 
to make food production keep pace with the 
increase in population. Whether these periods 
will be called geography, ancient history or 
current affairs I don’t know. But it is an in- 
teresting experiment for which credit must go 
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to the British Section of Unesco which is spon- 
soring the scheme. 
* ” * 

Last week there issued from 10 Great Turn- 
stile, a very important political pamphiet called 
Keeping Left. It contained exactly that kind 
of analysis which—for mistaken motives of 
electoral tact, or tactics—~was omitted from Let 
Us Win Through Together. This week, Great 
Turnstile’s Up the Poli, by Sagixtarius and 
Vicky, shows that we have not forgotten the 
British Socialist tradition which enables us to 
laugh both at ourselves and at our opponents. 
To understand the election you must read both 
pamphlets. Vicky (of the News Chroniclv) is 
particularly happy, I think, in drawing Mr. 
Bevin. I like him as Tweedledum or Tweedle- 
dee (with Mr. Churchill); I like hirn, as Mother 
Gamp, “nursing a new constituency”; I like 
him with a double face. Says Sagittarius: — 

A double dial this statesman bears 
Through facing both sides of the map-—- 
One at the iron curtain stares, 

The other at the dollar gap. 

I enjoyed particularly Vicky’s Lady Bonham 
Carter, his Mr. Attlee as a reluctant dragon, 
and Mr, Churchill chalking up his own name. 
I like his split vote, spoilt vote and floating vote 
-—the reader will recognise the types. “ Sag.” 
is at her best in “ The Kremlins.” ‘The Kremlin, 
you will be surprised to hear, is a creature of 
“a peculiar political persuasion” which delights 
in catching us out when we are making a cep- 
tury at Lords, keeps the tap dripping when we 
turn it off, rams us into a lamp-post whea we 
are “driving on the right side, not under the 
influence...” As usual, the most effective 
of her poems are the most simple. One, called 
“The Middle Class,” ends: 


Both Governments are sent to try 
The groaning bourgeoisic-— 
They're either bled for the F.B.L, 
Or soaked for the T.U.C. 


A neat, modern version of Virgil's tag about 
the Achaeans getting it in the neck—either way. 
Critic 


THIS ENGLAND 


Prizes are awarded of {1 for the first entry 
and 4 - for each of the others printed. 
Paste entries on a POSTCARD. 


Amershara Parish Council’s War Memorial 
Commuttee have decided to place ornamental 
stepping siones in the War Memorial Garden 
fountain so that frogs m danger of drowning can 
gct ip and cut.—-Srer. (Miss M. Leggort.) 


— told the Bench that on the clay in question 
he had jut received the news that he was to 
become a permanent Civil Servant “I could think 
of nothing else,” he said. “ I had just got everything 
I wanted in life.”—-Harrogate Advertiser. (J. 
Challenor.) 


Mrs. Rafferty, plump-faced mother of four 
children, Brst learned to imitate dogs so that she 
could frighten burglars. 

She hopes . . . to play the part of the dog Skulker 
in o radio version of “ Wuthering Heights.”--Daily 
Mail. (H. W. Grenville.) 


It is well to make cluar, with six weeks’ 
electioneering to come, what this election will 
decide. It will decide whether, in the next stage 
of British recovery, the Government is to be Con- 
servative or Labour.—The Times. (G. K. Menzies.) 











“8. 
NO MORE CRUSADES 


“Containment of Communism now means specific- 
ally containment of Russian Imperialism.”—Mr. 
Dean Acheson, January 12th. 


America no more crusades will lead, 
And therefore in the coming cataclysm 
No conscript will be martyred for a creed, 
No Christian die for anti-Communism, 
No Russian for a Marxist syZogism. 
Yet cold war moves towards the shooting stage 
All-armed against old-style imperialism, 
The Tsarist peril of an earlier age— 
Though third world war will be 
no armoured pilgrimage. 


The Soviet and the Western ways of life 
Stand poised in ideologic opposition, 

But Fleets patrolling zones of civil strife 
Smack strongly of historic repetition; 
As once the Continental coalition, 

So now Leagues of Atlantic and Pacific, 
Forbidding territorial acquisition, 

Russian expansion meet with threat specific— 

The old war looms with weapons super-scientific. 





One Power secures world-wide defensive bases 
(What act cf provocation stabilises?) 

One Power indoctrinates the Asian races 
(What argument expansionism disguises?) 
So naked, new irnperialism rises, 

For neither will resign till one has gained 
World rule, most glittering of battle’s prizes, 

Since Western sovereignty has been ordained, 

‘And Soviet Communism will not be contained. 


The world is dragged towards the final crisis, 
Between World Powers 
what room for intercession? 
The races of mankind like sacrifices 
Doomed in the war for sovereign possession, 
Which pleads defence, and which commits 
aggression? 
It matters not when towns in ruin fall, 
Prey to the old imperial obsession. 
Who can avert this end forseen by all? 
Can two so mighty Powers divide a world so small? 


SAGITTARIUS 


Divided Germany 


I1,—‘* NeveR THE TWAIN .. .” 


... Or will they? In a three weeks’ visit 
to both the East and the West of Berlin, I 
found the prospect dim, with little willingness 
on cither side to face the other’s realities. In 
the West, with every third person on the dole 
or short time, a glittering surface masks a sink 
of iniquity and bankruptcy. In the East, with 
practically no unemployed—the official figure 
is 13,000, but there is a demand for scores of 
thousands of skilled workers—there is an 
undisguised shabbiness disfigured by much 
less commendable social features. Whatever 
doubts-—-and they are many—arise about the 
ideological basis of life in the East, there can 
be no doybt at all about the solidity of its 
economic basis and long-term planning. 

At night, on the West’s Kurfiirstendamm, 
shop-windows are flood-lit and full of luxury 
goods beyond the reach of 95 per cent. of the 
population. Shivering unemployed accost the 
stroller, whispering Amis swo fiinfsig, which 
means that they wish to sell you American 
cigarettes at 2} Marks (4s. 6d.) per packet 
-~bought from American soldiers in need of 
D. Marks for their Friuleins. Street vendors 


offer you a hot sausage, complete with mustard 
and a stale roll, for 80 Pfennigs (1s. 6d.). 
The caterer—also one of the unemployed trying 
to supplement his dole-—will throw in the 
information that business is bad: too little 
money about, and too much competition. 
This uncanny island of Very Free Enterprise 
survives precariously in the Red Sea. 

How do ordinary people live, provided they 
have work? One of the family budgets I 
looked into was that of Hans Schmidt, a 
highly skilled worker who has a foreman’s job 
in an East factory. But he lives in the West, 
which means that he gets 60 per cent. of his 
wages changed into Westmarks at par. After 
deductions he makes 340 Marks a month 
(about double an unskilled man’s wage) and 
he gets, in consequence, 200 Westmarks. Of 
this, his fixed expenses—M.43 for rent, 10 for 
fares, 10 for gas and electricity, 7 for coal, 
5 for insurance, 2 for his radio and 2.50 for 
newspapers—take just under M.80 (£6), which 
leaves him, for food and incidentals, M.120, or 
four Marks a day, plus his 140 Ostmarks, 
generally used for household purchases. This 
man, of course, is fairly well off and can easily 
support his wife and child in a tiny, makeshift 
flat. If he lived in the East and worked in the 
West, he would get 90 per cent. of his wages 
in Ostmarks, whose “ free” exchange rate 
against Westmarks is roughly one to six. 

The nominal value of Schmidt’s wage is 
about 50 per cent. higher than he would earn 
if he worked in the West. His colleagues, who 
live as well as work in the East, get no West- 
marks at par, but their basic costs--rent, food 
and fares—are met in Ostmarks at prices 
approximately one-sixth of those in the West. 
Showing his identity card at the booking office, 
the Easterner pays, in Ostmarks, for an under- 
ground journey for which the Westerner has 
to pay in Westmarks—in short, a_half- 
penny against 3d. 

In this ludicrous situation, begotten and 
prolonged by mutual political spite, the only 
beneficiaries, in the West, are a small minority 
in the higher income brackets. On the whole, 
however—and particularly in terms of the “ cold 
war ”-~-I would say that this exchange lunacy 
substantially favours the East. It is certainly 
one of the causes for unemployment in the 
West and full employment in the East, to say 
nothing of the constant drain imposed on 
West Berlin finances, which have to be re- 
garded in terms of pouring more and more 
Western “loans” down a sink. 

For the moment, commodity goods in the 
East are still sufficiently expensive and shoddy 
to keep some trade alive in the West. The 
competition of the “ free shops” in the East, 
which I shall describe later, is increasing but 
not yet fully effective. The immediate danger 
sign for the West is in the field of “ services.” 
Here, even now, the difference of real prices is 
$0 enormous as to shake the very foundations 
of that sector of West economy. Ifa Westerner 
wants a haircut he can have it near his home for 
one Westmark. But in the East it only costs 
him 1} Ostmarks or 25 West Pfennigs. 

Needing a manicure, I went to one of the 
luxurious shops off the Kurfiirstendamm, 
asking (rather unnecessarily and, perhaps, 
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tactlessly) if I could be attended at once, or if 
I should have to make an appointment. This 
caused an almost hysterical outburst on the part 
of the I was the only customer 
in that big shop, and the first that day. {It 
was after lunch.) My manicurist told me that 
she worked only two days a week, making 
about 18 Marks. This was supplemented by 
M.10 “ part-unemployed ” benefit. Her hus- 
band, a skilled teehnician, had been on the 
dole: for more than a year. He was getting 
M.25 a week. They were paying M.60 a month 
for their room (including light and fuel), 
and they could just about manage to buy the 
bare necessities for themselves and their child. 
As the shop—like almost all hairdressers in the 
West—was facing bankruptcy, her job would 
fold up any day now. She had no hope of 
getting another job. 

It is only when it comes to such special 
amenities in food, commodity goods and enter- 
tainment as the West has to offer that the 
Easterner is hopelessly handicapped. If he 
took his wife to a cheap scat in a Westend movie, 
it would cost him well ;2ver 20 of his Ostmarks 
—say, half of the average weekly pay packet. 
If he took her to a cabaret restaurant, it would 
cost him at least 400 of his Ostmarks, the monthly 
salary of a highly qualified clerk, East of the 
Potsdamer Platz. On the other hand, it costs 
the Westerner only the equivalent of a few 
pence to go to an Eastern movie ; and, should 
the programme there deter him “ ideologically, 
he can see a splendid Faust at the Deutsches 
Theater or some of the best opera in Europe 
for less than one of his Westmarks. 

Particularly hicky is the lot of a student 
at the West University who is able to prove 
that he depends on an Ostmark allowance from 
a relative or friend in the East. Up to 90 
Marks of his East remittance is changed by the 
authorities at par. The enterprising Western 
student, even if he has no generous relative in 
the East, can come to a standing arrangement 
with an Eastern acquaintance to borrow, for 
a few hours every month, the magic sum of 
go Ostmarks. He will get this changed into 
Westmarks, take 15 of them to buy 90 “ black ” 
Ostmarks for settlement of his debt, and keep 
a clear profit of 75 ‘Westmarks. 

The situation is even crazier with regard to 
books. A publisher licensed in the East as 
well as in the West must sell different editions 
of the same book at a price relation of 1 : 6. 
True, the East edition is not so neatly bound, 
and has coarser paper ; but it is still the same 
book. It is strictly forbidden for any book 
of the East Berlin Aufbau Verlag (the biggest 
in Germany) to be sold in West Berlin, or in 
West Germany for that matter. Though 
some of that firm’s titles are “ ideologically 
tainted,” many are unpolitical ; the universal 
taboo applies even to their excellent new Goethe 
edition which, of course, is incredibly cheap 
according to Western standards. Inevitably, 
all these books are being handled “ under the 
counter,” with enormous profits to unscru- 
pulous agents and mushroom shops, while the 
legitimate booksellers and the bona fide pub- 
lishers are facing bankruptcy. 

I put the question, how the deadlock could 
end, to scores of people. Most of the humbler 
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folk just shrugged their shoulders or answered 
as vaguely as the manicurist. As for the 
high-ups, three leading Communists (and 
several minor leaders) in East Berlin told me 
that their side had scored the two trumps of the 
year, China and the Russian atom bomb-—they 
conveniently forgot the problems of Titoism— 
and went on to say that there was no deadlock 
at all, just a little breathing-space. Presently, 
the whole of Germany, indeed the whole of 
Europe, would fall into their lap like an over- 
ripe plum. 

On the Western side, I found some of the 
high-ups so blinded by hatred and wishful 
thinking that they did not even see a thallenge 
in the East. Two big industrialists and a pro- 
minent politician, high up in his party's coun- 
sels at Bonn, were strangely unanimous (al- 
though I saw them at different times and places) 
that it was really quite simple to end the 
deadlock ; it was merely a matter of doing more 
efficiently what the appeasers just before the 
last war had vainly tried to achieve by means of 
the Hudson-Wohltat plan. In other words, 
it was for the Americans to “ buy the Russians 
out ” by a sufficiently substantial offer. 

It would cost a lot, probably somewhere 
between 4,000 and 10,000 million dollars. 
But even this would be cheaper than war. It 
would have to be just enough to make it worth 
the Russians’ while to retreat beyond the Urals 
—well, say, beyond Kénigsberg. The Oder- 
Neisse problem could be dealt with in the same 
way; and, as for the Eastern Germans, they 
would joyfully embrace the Western Way of 
Life. Even most of the Communists would, 
though maybe just a handful of their leaders 
would have to be strung up or expelled. Reyond 
the Urals, I supposed. 

I find it difficult to decide which of these 
“* authoritative opinions ” on either side of the 
Curtain should be awarded the palm for crass 
inability to face facts. HetnricH FRAENKEL 

(To be continued) 


Farmers’ Vote 


Mk. A is a Fenland farmer. He has only 
lately become prosperous enough to be accepted 
into the horsey set who meet in the best bar 
in Downham Market. They had been trying 
to draw him out on politics, but Mr. A. kept 
his own counsel and stayed friends with 
everybody. Last week, however, when some- 
one asked him to do his bit for the Conserva- 
tive Party, which in 1945 lost the South-West 
Norfolk division in a straight fight by only 
53 votes, Mr. A had had several whiskies. 
He burst out: “Do you think I’m daft ? 
When your lot was in Government, I couldn't 
have put my nose in this bar. Look at that 
cat I drove up in ; bought it while the Socialists 
were ruining the country. Have a cigar! 
Ten years ago I smoked Woodbines and my 
workers couldn’t afford them. I’m not going 
to vote good money out of my pocket.” 
Mr. B., when I met him, was having a late 
Sunday breakfast in the brightly painted kit- 
chen that looks out on his 900-acre farm. He 
sees no quick profits in farming: costs are 
going up, especially of new buildings neces- 


sitated by new methods ; if it cost £20 000 to 
run his farm last year, it will be £21,000 this 
year and {£22,000 next. But this is the first 
Government that promised the farmer guaran- 
teed prices in peacetime and kept its word. 
Mr. B. approves of the marketing schemes, 
fair allocanon of imported machinery, and so 
on. He voted Labour in 1945 and he reckons 
to vote Labour aguin. 

Mr. C. isn’t impressed by guaranteed prices. 
Any Government, he says, can give guaranteed 
prices when it can’t afford to buy food abroad ; 
let’s sec them guarantee prices when foreign 
food is cheaply obtainable, and then we'll 
start cheering. Mr. C. sees a danger sign in 
the present imports of Italian tomatoes. 
Anyway, he isn’t sure he wouldn’t rather see 
guaranteed prices go and ceilings with them ; 
it’s a seller’s market, isn’t it? Not all these 
controls are necessary, he adds. He doesn’t 
see why red petrol is rationed when he can 
get a thousand gallons for the asking ; on the 
other hand, he resents haying to beg for five 
gallons of white. This Government isn’t 
too bad as Governments go. He doesn’t care 
who gets in and probably won’t vote. 

Mr. D. lives at the Hall, dominating the 
village in every way. Family portraits, reach- 
ing to Elizabethan times, look down on the 
wide staircase. Mr. D. voted Labour in 1945 
from resentment at Chamberilainism and the 
drift into war. But now he has lost interest 
in wider issues, feels that it looks silly for a 
man in his position to be Labour, and says 
frankly that he’ll support the Tories because 
they look after the property-owner, He admits 
that he approves of much of what this Govern- 
ment has done, and gets heated only over the 
treatment of the motorist, which he regards 
as a punitive class measure (“Save dollars ? 
What about these blasted American film; ? ”) 
He is unlikely to do much for the Tory cause 
beyond voting, and finds it quite natural that 
nearly everyone in the village will vote Labour. 

Mr. E. is a lifelong Tory, a hunting squire 
of the old school ; he farms 2,000 acres. {le 
says that taxation is too high and the pound 
is losing its value. Labourers stop work when 
the whistle blows (actually, most of his workers 
are on piecework); a man before 1914 was 
worth two of the present sort ; why can’t they 
work like the German prisoners ? Still, things 
are much better than in the "twenties and 
"thirties. Mr. E. is emphatic that Tom Wil- 
liams is the best Minister of Agriculture he 
remembers. His final word is that politics 
aze rotten; he would like a Coalition. 

These people live in what-must be the most 
purely agricultural constituency in Britain. 
Out of the 42,000 voters, 8,000 live in the three 
small towns, but most of them depend broadly 
on farming for a living; and the rest are 
farmers and farm labourers. Part of the arca 
is Fenland—catirely restored, to outward 
appearance, after the 1947 floods; but the 
land will take much longer to regain its fertility. 
The Government is given credit for energetic 
measures taken to repair the disaster. On the 
Suffolk border, where twisted pines and heath- 
land give the landscape a Germanic air of 
romantic melancholy, large fir forests have been 
planted and the timber industry has bera 
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expanded since the war. Most of the division, 
however, forms part of the fertile, undulating 
plain of central Norfolk. 

The farms are larger than elsewhere in 
Britain, and highly mechanised. I was told 
that the stretch between King’s Lynn and Rast 
Dereham has more machines than any com- 
parable area in the world. The growth of 
farming companies has more than compensated 
for the breaking up of some traditional estates, 
The big farmers, on the whole, look on this 
Government with favour. Those who vote 
Conservative will do so out of habit or snobbery, 
or else from resentment at some specific control, 
or because of a lurking fear of nationalisation 
of the land. The Norfolk farmer is too tight- 
mouthed for an outsider to gucss at per- 
centages. 

The small farmers, cqually afraid of ag- 
glomeration and nationalisation, and aggrieved 
because guaranteed prices do not extend to 
fruit or most vegetables, are probably the anti- 
Labour element. They are inevitably more 
dependent on good years and bad years than 
the big men, and the concept of planning has 
little reality for them. In this class there is a 
great deposit of “ instinctive ” Toryism, especi- 
ally among the women, who are very hard to 
attract to meetings. Still, life is better for the 
smallholder, too. And a factor favouring the 
sitting M.P., who is a Nonconformist lay 
preacher, is the persistence among the small 
farmers of the Puritan tradition. There are a 
few solidly Catholic villages, one dominated by 
a Catholic family who have been at the Hall 
since 1066. The Catholics hereabouts seem to 
live in a world of their own; they will vote 
Conservative or abstain, regardless of social or 
economic position. 

By far the most numerous class of voter 
is the farm worker. Norfolk still has a 
number of unskilled labourers, especially on 
sugar-beet farmns. Politically backward and 
highly conservative in their habits, some will 
vote Tory because their fathers did, or from 
deference te the gentry. But most Norfolk 
farm workers to day are skilled men with mech- 
anical knowledge and as up-to-date an outlook 
as in any town. Among these, touching the 
hat to the master is a thing of the past. They 
can be trunedi—uniess some line of Tory 
propaganda during the campaign finds an echo 
in a half-forgotten prejudice—to vote solidly 
Labour. 

Earnings average {5 108. to {6 a week; 
even for post-war houses the rent rarely exceeds 
17s. 6d. a week ; and the countryman’s expenses 
are few, He needs an old battledress where the 
clerk wears a suit, or the factory worker oil- 
proof dungarees ; rides a bicycle where the 
townsman pays rising train fares ; sees films 
organised by the cinema club at the village 
hall while town folk go to the Odeon ; collects 
free “ firing” in the woods while the rest of 
us pay more for coal. Increased wages have 
been a more tangilile benefit and rising prices 
less of an irritation than among the urban 
voters. On the other hand, the self-reliant 
country people are less grateful for the social 
services, and the opposition of some well- 
established Coctors still prejudices them against 
the Health Service. 











Socialists may have their doubts about some 
aspects of Labour’s farming policy. Mechan- 
isation has meant big bank credits; would 
Government loans on the New Deal model have 
been better ? As farms sell for bigger sums, can 
more be done to help the young man to “ buy 
in”? Are we heading for a capitalist agricul- 
ture controlled by big companies? But few 
of these questions will affect the result in 
South-West Norfolk. ‘ They Tories say the 
crash is coming, but things go on all right for 
what I can see,” said one voter. Another 
summed things up thus: “ Farmer and farm 
worker both are living better, eating better, 
dressing better—that’s what counts down here.” 

MERVYN JONES. 


Forgotten Colony 
(By a Correspondent) 


A\tonc the water-front, in the light of an out- 
size Caribbean moon, Negro couples stroll hand 
in hand, not unduly worried by the colony’s 
statistical illegitimacy rate of 70 per cent. In 
the Kiplingesque European club, the wives of 
Anglican missionaries, as their knitting needles 
fly, deplore the “immorality of the natives,” 
while bored young blondes, watching their men 
play endless billiards, count the months and 
days before they can go Home. The rest of 
Belize lies tranquil in its squalor—garbage 
dumped in the big ditches which run through 
the town and are washed out twice a day by the 
tide. Every once in a while a hurricane sweeps 
in and splinters the wooden houses. Nothing 
has yet swept out malaria or the seemingly im- 
mortal Panama lottery. 

In this forgotten scrap of the British Empire, 
the present storm over the devaluation of the 
local currency is only one symptom of deeper 
popular unrest arising from bitter poverty. Since 
the middle "thirties, British Honduras had been 
on a dollar exchange standard; and, last Sep- 
ternber, it was decided that the colony should 
not follow the devaluation of the pound. But 
disastrous drought, hitting hard the output of 
chicle and citrus fruits for export, enforced a 
change of mind. For the population of Belize, 
already balanced precariously on the edge of 
starvation, the consequent sharp increase in the 
cost of living has been the last straw. 

Of the colony’s population of about 70,000, 
the great majority are Negroes, descendants of 
slaves or immigrants from Jamaica and other 
West Indian islands. Along the coast, some 
6,000 Caribs, Indians with a strong mixture of 
Negro blood, “get by” on a diet of cassava and 
fish caught with the aid of dug-out canoes. In 
the rainy, forest-clad interior there are perhaps 
20,000 Maya Indians, kin to those in Yucatan and 
Guatemala, speaking their own Maya-Quiché or 
broken Spanish. They live in little villages, 
grow plots of maize for subsistance, and work 
for the chicle bosses on an iniquitous truck sys- 
tem which keeps them in debt generation after 
generation. Even that livelihood may fail them 
since scientists have now invented a synthetic 
chicle to keep American jaws moving. 

The governing oligarchy is White or 
“coloured.” Under the $500 property quali- 
fication, most of the population is disfranchised, 


and under 3,000 voters clect six of the thirteen- 
man Executive Council, over whose meetings 
the Governor presides. With radio reception 
poor, and the local paper a strictly official bul- 
letin, education is largely in the hands of nuns 
and Jesuits from St. Louis. To-day the real 
éminence grise in the whole set-up is the agent 
for the Colonial Development Corporation; he 
has money to spend. 

Economically, the colony has possibilities. 
Exceptional droughts apart, grapefruit and 
oranges do well; oil-nuts are plentiful; some 
sugar cane is grown; and it might be possible 
to make starch from the cassava roots. The 
Government, with the co-operation of the 
Jesuits, has lately started rice co-operatives in 
an attempt to raise more food locally. But the 
main occupation is still lumbering mahogany— 
a seasonal business which is dependent on the 
American market, leaves Belize full of unem- 
ployed half the year, and pays wages of about 
$25 a month, plus a food allowance, when it is 
in action. One big company holds as a con- 
cession one-fifth of the land in the colony. 
There has been little done in the way of forest 
conservation, but recently a ten-year programme 
has been drawn up and Whitehall has contri- 
buted £50,000 to expand the forestry depart- 
ment. 

Since Britain can neither take the mahogany, 
chicle and citrus fruit which British Honduras 
has for export, nor supply the flour and canned 
goods it needs, most of the colony’s commerce 
is with the United States. There have been 
hopes here that devaluation of the Honduras dol- 
lar might attract American capital, either to stim- 
ulate the flagging production of bananas or to 
revive the once-promising but now extinct 
cocoa industry. Whether or not British Hon- 
duras qualifies for Fourth Point development 
to make good Britain’s past neglect, one fact is 
clear: unlike the West Indies, the colony is 
geographically part of Spanish Central America. 
It canmot prosper, it can hardly live without 
trade from the Latin Republics on its borders; 
and part of the recent deterioration in the 
colony’s economic position is due to Guate- 
mala’s cutting off exports from its northern 
province of Peten as a move in her campaign 
for retrocession to her of the colony. 

So far, the British Government seems ada- 
mant in its refusal to recognise Guatemala’s 
claim; and since Guatemala is a mestizo and 
Indian nation, with strong anti-Negro preju- 
dices, it would be an injustice to hand over 
the English-speaking Negroes of Belize to direct 
Guatemalan rule; after all, they fought for 
England in both great wars and did very 
valiantly. Nevertheless, common sense suggests 


that Guatemala needs Belize as a port on the. 


Atlantic as badly as Belize needs shipments of 
chicle and lumber from Peten; and if, as is 
rumoured, oil has been found in Peten, an outlet 
from Guatemala to the coast will be even more 
important. Meanwhile, the colony is a burden 
to the British taxpayer and a monument to a 
policy of still. unredeemed colonial neglect, while 
Britain's attitude towards Guatemala, one of 
the few democratic nations of Latin America, 
is piling up, in Mexico and Central America, a 
mountain of resentment. 

This may be only one tiny sore spot on a 
sore world, but healing it might be good prac- 
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tice for bigger blights. Possibly the solution 
may be found in a frontier rectification in 
Guatemala’s favour, with transit rights to a free 
port in Belize; or it may be that British Hon- 
duras should become an autonomous State un- 
der British protection, free to join a Central 
American customs union. There is surely scope 
for the exercise of diplomatic imgenuities, and 
certainly need. In present conditions, it is 
doubtful if the American capitalist will under- 
take risks which the British investor can no 
longer shoulder. Yet, without more capital for 
development, British Honduras will go on 
suffering from the inexorable pressure of popu- 
lation. Indeed, the colony’s chief immediate 
import need is slot machines for contraceptives, 
with free slugs to drop into them. 
Belize, January. 


So They Say... 


Ir would perhaps be unkind to suggest that 
the popular daily papers are taking advantage 
of public interest in the General Election to do 
a little circulation-building on the side; but the 
hand of the circulation manager can plainly be 
discerned in the outbreak of urgent reasons why 
readers should place their orders TO-DAY. 

The Daily Express has easily retained the 
All-Round Stunt Title with no less than three 
sets of CASH PRIZES and a GREAT CABINET- 
MAKING CONTEST; On January 11, readers were 
invited to “ anticipate the result by picking the 
Cabinet of their choice,” which involved filling 
in a coupon blank nominating the Prime Minis- 
ter and 12 key Ministers. The Express also 
offered £25 for the best letter, “Why I want to 
see my party in power,” and {10 for the best 
electioneering slogan (for any party), with a 
guinea for every one published. 

The Express has, so far, distributed its 
guineas with fine impartiality—the score, to 
January 17, reading: Tory 15; Labour, 14; 
Liberal, 3. Finally the Express, suggesting that 
it would be a “ Ration-Book Election,” started 
a feature called “The Housewives Speak” 
(first batch: 2 Tory, 2 Labour, 1 won’t vote), 
and offered an EXTRA PRIZE of {25 for the best 
letter from a woman on “How [ think Women 
should vote—-and why.” 

The Daily Herald also jumped in with cash 
prizes to compete with its capitalist rivals. It 
was, however, more selective than the Express; 
while offering £65 for the best “pointed and 
snappy ” slogans, it limited the field by re- 
stricting them to the role of “putting Labour 
into power again.” Thus cramped, the stand- 
ard of authorship has rarely risen above the 
level of: “Labour Inn—No Ails, Only Good 
Spirits.” 

The other source of ready cash for indefatig- 
able correspondents was the scholarly News 
Chronicle, which unbent sufficiently to offer one 
guinea for all printed specimens of election wit; 
January 16: “DON’T MISS THE HUMOUR OF THE 
HUSTINGS.” But the News Chronicle’s biggest 
splash was its “all-party forum” on “ The Great 
Debate.” “This is the most important political 
forum any nev;cper has ever staged,” it pro- 
claimed (January 9). “ There will be a tremen- 
dous demand for the News Chronicle. Make 
certain of your copy... . TO-DAY.” 
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The Daily Mail also announced (January 11) 
a feature devoted to “The Great Debate,” or 
“The greatest open all-party platform in 
modern journalism . . You, as a voter, cannot 
afford to miss these articles . . place your ordet 
now.”” The Mail followed this up (January 17) 
by handing its open, all-party platform over to 
its readers. “your chance to speak,” it pro- 
claimed to its presumably eager readers. 

The Daily Mirror, with the largest circula- 
tion already, at first simply told its readers: 
“YOU HAVE A DATE,” and promised to “ see that 
the facts and the arguments of the parties are 
laid before you.” On January 16, however, the: 
Mirror’s sttip cartoon characters, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ruggles, appeared on the front page. “joHN 
AND GLADYS WANT TO HEAR FROM YOU,” they 
confided, inviting election letters, which would 
be discussed under the chairmanship of John 
Ruggles himself. 

The Daily Graphic kept aloofly clear of this 
readership scramble—although, on January 14, 
it did start a column (to be developed election- 
wards?) “in which everyone will want to 
appear,” called “Nice PEOPLE,” which it 
promised would be “shamelessly cheerful, 
resolutely good-tempered.” 

The Daily Worker’s readers, already accus- 
tomed to circulation drives and daily appeals 
for the “People’s Press Fighting Fund,” were 
doubtless least surprised to read Harry Pollitt’s 
front-page appeal for funds to help the 99 Com- 
munist candidates: “We cannot wage this 
titanic campaign without money.” 

AvuTOLycus 


The Decline of 
Pawnbroking 


Aout two years ago I had occasion to wear 


a hat. This is wousual; and, the occasion over, 
I sought a place where I could leave it for the 
rest of the day. I chose a railway left-luggage 
office: paid fourpence, and forgot the hat for three 
months. 

“Eleven and six, please,” said the man in 
the luggage office when at last I went back. I 
was staggered, The hat might have been yorth 
five shillings, no more. “ That's the charge,” said 
the man. “Been here three months. Four- 
pence a day, bob a week, four bob a month, 
eleven and six for three months.” Snatching 
the hat and running was too hazardous. I re- 
nounced it and left it there, precious though it 
now seemed for the first time. “Try the pawn- 
shop next time, guvnor,” the man called after 
me. 
At the time I thought he spoke in contempt, 
but I now know that he was both wise and kind. 
A pawnbroker would perhaps have lent me two 
shillings on my hat and charged me only an 
extra twopence-halfpenny when I redeemed it at 
the end of my three months: a halfpenny for 
the pawn-ticket, “a halfpenny for each two 
shillings or part of two shillings” for each 
calendar month, and an extra halfpenny for each 
five shillings by virtue of the Pawnbrokers Act, 
1922, the only concession pawnbrokers have had 
from the law in 78 years. And these are the men 
who, in competition with cach other as well as 


with vailway left-luggage offices which have 
always been run at a loss, have for so long 
“erouad the faces of the poor.” 

Prompted by the recent White Paper on 
National Income and the belief that pawn- 
brokers are busiest when people are hard up, 
I have been looking into the. pawnbroking busi- 
ness. Pawnbrokers tend to be uncommunica- 
tive and suspicious of the Press (which on the 
whole has always treated them badly); nor were 
attempts to pawn my typewriter and overcoat 
of any use as introductions to off-the-record con- 
versation. But when, with persistence and some 
valued introductions, I had managed to break 
down their reserve, I made two discoveries. 
First, they are often considerate business men, 
doing for the poor precisely what the banks 
do for the rich. Secondly, and surprisingly, 
they are busiest, not when people are hard up, 
but when they have money to spend, want more, 
and can confidently intend to redeem their 
pledges. 

It was otherwise fifty years ago, when pawn- 
shops were full of pledges brought in by people 
compelled to pawn tools, household goods, and 
clothing, to buy food or pay their rents, “As 
soon as the conscience: of the community is 
awakened to this fact,” said a passionate and 
rather unbalanced Fabian Tract written in 1899, 
“the pawnbroker will no longer be permitted, 
and even practically obliged by law, to charge 
2§ per cent per annum .. . on small loans for 
short periods with insignificant risk.” 

At that time, and indeed for twenty years 
thereafter, it was a common sight in many parts 
of London and the large provincial cities to 
see long queues outside the pawnshops, laden 
with Sunday suits, clocks, ornaments, violins, 
flat-irons and a host of other articles barely 
eligible for “popping”—-and for redemption 
with the following Friday’s pey-packet. “ Pro- 
fessional pawners ” went round and collected the 
stuff in some districts, charging a penny a bundle 
for their services. Under the Pawnbrokers Act 
of 1872, the pawnbrokers could charge 25. per 
cent per annum (4d a month for every two shil- 
lings) on loans of less than two pounds—they 
can now charge slightly more. This kind of 
transaction comprised the bulk of their business; 
but not, they have /always protested, of their 
profits. These came, and come, largely frorn 
pledges of over { 10. 

Consider the interest on a 2s 6d pledge. The 
legal charge on such a loan for a day, a week, 
or a month is 14d, which includes 4d for the 
pawnticket. For this the pawnbroker has to 
write two tickets, wrap up the pledge, label it, 
stow it away in safe keeping, enter all the details 
in a book which is open to inspection, and make 
another entry when the pledge is redeemed. 
(Tickets and. books must, says section 12 of the 
1872 Act, be written up in a “fair and legible 
manner;” the penalty for bad writing—so far 
as I know the only such penalty imposed by 
the law on anyone—is a fine of {10 plus for- 
feiture of all property in the goods and of any 
lien for the money lent.) Several pawnbrokers 
assured me that 80 per cent of the pledges are 
for sums of less than ten shillings, that more 
than half of these are for five shillings and under 
—and that 75 per cent of rhe total are redeemed 
within a month. 

I had little opportunity to check these figures; 
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but, if the rate of redemption ia some of the 
registers I was shown may be taken as typical, 
they may well be accurate. If so, there is little 
relevance in considering the halfpenny-per-two- 
shillings rate on the annus! basis that makes it 
look so usurious. It is essentially a weekly trade. 
Pawnbrokers are often accused of charging two 
or three hundred per cent interest, but the figure 
is a rhetorical one, arrived at by assuming, for 
example, that a two-shilling pledge is redeemed 
and re-pawned every day for a year at 2 half- 
penny a time. 

Comparison with the banks, of course, re- 
minds you that the pawnbroker, who never 
charges less than the 25 per cent allowed him 
by the law, always has his “security” on his 
shelves, and is dealing with people who may be 
halving their loans while bank-borrowers may be 
doubling their overdrafts. But to restrict the 
pawnbroker to an interest of, say, § per cont per 
annum would be to set bim the task of collecting 
a tenth of a penny on two shillings lent for a 
month. There would, that is to say, be no 
pawnbrokers; and the poor who, in the past, 
supplied the overwhelming majority of their 
clients, would have been forced to sell their 
goods ortright or go to moncylenders. 

As it is, pawnbroking is a dwindling business. 
After the first world war, the rapid growth of 
hire-purchase and other forms of instalment 
trade introduced a vast new public to the cloud- 
cuckoo land of living on credit. The depres- 
sions of the “rwenties convinced pawnbrokers 
that, as I have said, their trade: could no longer 
flourish when people were hard up. And large 
sections of the “ pawning classes” were draw- 
ing unemployment pay. The number of pawn- 
brokers’ licences in England and Wales fell 
below 3,000 for the first time in twenty years; 
in Birmingham alone, over 100 pawanshops 
closed between 1918 and 1921. There was a 
recovery to 3,294 by 1930, but in 1935 the 
number was again 3,000 and to-day it is 1,726, 
a drop of nearly 50 per cent in fifteen years, 

This, said some of the pawnbrokers I spoke 
to, was due to the growth of a middle-class “ re- 
spectability” which, though it would mortgage 
its whole life with building societies and banks 
and hire-purchase amenities, shrank in horror 
from the only kind of pawning that still un- 
ashamedly bore the name. Others said it was 
due to the new social security schemes (“no 
one needs the old pawnbroker now”), and others 
that many brokers were giving up their licences 
because their stock-rooms were full of unre- 
deemed but quite unsaleable goods. 

“Women are the trouble” was the tradition- 
ally masculine burden of pawnbrokers’ com- 
plaints in the West End. “They buy new and 
fashionable dresses, wear them once or twice, 
and then pawn them with no intention of re- 
deeming, We're bound to keep them a yvar 
and seven days. After that, if the loan was for 
less than ten shillings, they become (if we wnt 
them) our absolute property; and if for more 
than ten shillings, we can put them up for auc- 
tioa and join in the bidding ourselves. But who 
wants a dress a year old?” 

Women also pawn their fur coats in the 
spring, not because they need the money bat 
because they know the pawnbroker will keep 
the furs in cold storage, insure them, and guard 
them against burglar and moth. At the first 
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chill of autumn the furs are redeemed, perhaps 
for a charge of ten or fifteen shillings. Pawn- 
brokers are not enthusiajtic about this kind of 
business, and it is a sign of infirmity in their 
trade, of the inertia that accompanies the slack- 
ening of competition, that they more often re- 
fuse to take pledges than they did. 

At one time, it is said, the pawnshops in 
London out-numbered the pubs. To-day, there 
are 4,000 pubs to 320 pawnshops—and not one 
of the latter, incidentally, is to be found on a new 
housing estate. Changing social conditions in 
this country are killing a branch of private 
enterprise that is 1,000 years old; while in Con- 
tinental countries, where the pawnshops are 
municipally or State controlled, they continue 
to flourish. C. H. Ropu 

(To be continued.) 


A Question of 
Inspiration 


"Tue other day we received the following letter 
from a correspondent : 

Sir,—-In Clifford Dyment’s new book, Poems 
1935-1948, there is included the following poem : 
SAINT AUGUSTINE AT 32 

Girl, why do you follow me 

When I come to the threshold of the holy place? 

My resolution falters : it seems a death to enter 

When, turning back, I look into your face. 

I saw you when I lay alone 

And ran from you as from a searching light 

Into the gentle, acquiescent 

Obscurity of the night. 

I crave communion that is not words 

And life fulfilled in my cell alone— 

And you, you come with your lips and your gold 
hai 


c 
And at your feet is a leaf that the wind has 
blown. 
The lines struck me as familiar. I turned up 
the Pvetry Review of June-July, 1949, and there 
read : 


THE NOVICE TO HER LOVER 
Why must you follow me 
When I come to the threshold of this holy place? 
My resolution falters and it seems death to enter 
When, turning: back, I look upon your face. 
I could renounce you when I lay alone ; 
I ran from you as from a hungry light 
Into the gentle, the infinite, the healing 
Clemency of the night. 
I crave an eloquence that is not words, 
I seek fulfilment in the kiss of stone— 
But you, you come with your mouth and your 
dark hair 
And at your feet a leaf that the wind has 
blown. V. SACKVILLE-WeEst 
_ In Mr. Dyment's book his poem is dated 1944. 
'I therefore consulted his 1944 volume, The Axe 
In The Wood, and there found the poem in a 
version even nearer Miss Sackville-West’s. The 
mystery of the parallel between the two poems has 
puzzled me. I am unable to find any explanation. 
Can any of your readers ? 
LEONARD HICKMAN 
Clearly, Mr. Hickman raised a fascinating 
question. But perhaps there was a simple 
explanation—for instance, that both Mr. Dy- 
ment and Miss Sackville-West had, unknown 
to each other, adapted or translated some 
earlier poem. So, before printing Mr. Hick- 
man’s letter, we decided to send a copy to the 
poets themselves. 


From Mr. Dyment we had this reply : 

Yes, | have heard about the extraordinarily 
puzzling similarity between the two poems, as 
Miss Sackville-West herself wrote to me about 
it. I am as mystified as she is. All I know is 
that my poem was first published in January, 
1943, in the St. Martins’ Review and sub- 
sequently reprinted in book form in 1944 and 
1949, and that it is not a translation. 1 think it 
would be very interesting if Mr. Hickman’s 
letter were published, as it might bring forward 
other cases of the same sort of thing. It’s all 
very odd. 

And from Miss Sackville-West : 


The facts, so far as 1 am concerned, are: 

(a) I wrote my poem The Nowice to her Lover 
some tigne in 1942 or carly in 1943, when I 
was engaged on an essay* about St. Thérése of 
Lisieux, the “novice” I had in mind. I 
put the poem away and thought no more about 
it. I. did not even get it typed, and no one saw it 
except one person, to whom, as a recently 
converted Catholic and a devotee of St. Thérése, 
I sent it embodied in a letter. I have now made 
inquiries from this person, who assures me that 
she neither showed the poem to anyone, nor 
caused any copy of it to be made. Thus, no 
one but myself and this one other person had 
seen my poem, until— 

(6) The Poetry Review wrote to ask me for 
some unpublished verses of mine for their 
Jubilee numbers in the summer of 1949. I 
then looked through my MSS. Book; { found 
this poem; and they duly printed it 

(c) In November, 1949, I borrowed a copy 
of Mr. Dyment’s Poems, published by Messrs. 
Dent, and therei: read with some astonish- 
ment a poem which I recognised as vlmost 
identical with a poem of my own. 

(d) I then immediately wrote to Mr. Dyment 
who, I felt, must be as puzzled as I. He agreed 
that he was ; but reminded me of a letter I had 
written him in 1944, in reference to his book of 
poems entitled The Axe in the Wood, of which 
he had sent me a copy through his publishers, 
Messrs. Dent, and in which his poem Sr. 
Augustine at 32 was included. It seems that in 
my letter to Mr. Dyment I singled out this poem 
for especial praise. The whole story becomes 
less and less explicable. 

Why did I not recognise my own poem in 
Mr. Dyment’s volume in 1944 ? 

Why did I recognise it at once in Mr. 
Dyment’s volume in 1949 ? 

How did Mr. Dyment and I come to write 
the same poem, in a rather unusual metre, about 
two very different saints, at approximately the 
same time, i.e. 1942 or 1943 ? 

Itis of course, unthinkable that either I or Mr. 
Dyment should have “ lifted’? a poem from one 
another. That supposition can be dismissed. 
But what, then, is the explanation ? 

I have none to offer. 

Have our readers any explanation? Or 
knowledge of any similar instances of the same 
inspiration visiting two poets ? 

And what if all of animated nature 

Be but organic Harps diversely fram’d, 

That tremble into thought, as o’er them sweep 

Plastic and vast, one intellectual breeze . . . 

Is this an illustration of the poet acting, as 
Coleridge believed he might, as an Aeolian 
harp ? Or is there a less romantic explanation, 
such as a common source in some book of 
memoirs or devotions which both poets had 
read and both forgotten ? 


~‘4Published in The Eagle and the Dove, 1943. 
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The Arts and 


Entertainment 


PROBLEMS OF MAGNITUDE 
"Towarns the end of last year a fat little Pelican 
called The Symphony made its appearance: a 
450-page symposiura—-wonderful value for half- 
a-crown—-in which symphonies by 21 composers 
are analysed and discussed by 21 different 
writers. As we dip and potter through the 
centuries from Haydn to Bax, nothing strikes 
us more forcibly than the ever-increasing girth 
of the symphony. How elaborate, imposing, 
complex, how frequently pretentious, the 
symphony has become; above all, how long! 
Where once a select gathering was agreeably 
entertained, now a vast multitude is harangued 
and bludgeoned with rhetoric, or lulled with 
soporific charms. 

To this middle-aged spread the other arts offer 
no parallel. On the contrary. Five-act tragedies, 
three-decker novels, multi-volume biographies ; 
the epic poem and the grand historical canvas : 
all these belong, for the most part, to the ampler 
past. In music, one man «nd two works turned 
the scale, and set the new ‘ashion for magnitude 
and profundity: Beethoven, and above all his 
Third and Ninth Symphonies. Not only were 
these symphonies twice or thrice as long as usual, 
but their subject-matter and content were 
evidently of a more heroic and powerful order. 
Within a few years the symphony had ceased to 
be a diversion for civilised listeners, and had 
become an Epic of Sound: something to be 
approached with caution by composers, and with 
reverence by the listener. Throughout the 
nineteenth century, the cult of the monumental 
symphony spread ; only the gentle Mendelssohn, 
the neglected Goetz, and perhaps the rustic 
Dvorak wrote symphonies designed, as in the 
eighteenth century, merely to please. In Berlioz, 
love of the colossal found vent mostly in gargan- 
tuan scoring; he invented also, as Mr. J. H. 
Elliot points out, the “ propaganda-poster ” 
type of symphony now much cultivated in 
Russie. Brahms, whose Alexandrine good teste 
rendered him immune from such _ excesses, 
declared gloomily: “A symphony is no joke,” 
a remark which would have puzzled Haydn ; 
but in practice he allowed a feminine grazioso 
element to lighten, here and there, his otherwise 
strenuous and ponderous symphonic scores. 
It & when we get to Bruckner and Mahler that 
cracks begin to show all over the facade of the 
monumental symphony; without the fatal 
example of Beethoven’s Ninth they could not 
have existed in their present form. During the 
most garrulous stretches of Bruckner and Mahler, 
the contrast between scale and content can become 
almost ludicrous: two Austrian vagabonds, 
charming and hopeless, seem to have stumbled 
upon a fine old deserted mansion, and decided 
to spend the rest of their lives there. 

But experience makes us wary of all attempts to 
polish off Bruckner and Mahler in double harness : 
they have something in common, but Elgar and 
Vaughan Williams are not more unlike in 
temperament. Mahler’s genius was indeed tinged 
with megalomania, as we can see in his famous 
remark to Sibelius: ‘The Symphony should 
be like the world—it must embrace everything.” 
But Bruckner was humble and modest. “‘ In the 
Middle Ages,’’ says Mr. Capell in a most persuas- 
ive defence, “he would have been an artist- 
craftsman, anonymous and contented.’”’ Then 
how is it that his symphonies last for 70 minutes ? 
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Partly because they are outpourings of gratitude: 
to the beloved Creator (to Whom one of them is 
actually dedicated); in religious ceremonies, 
expansiveness has generally beer: thought more ap- 
propriate than concision. But Mr. Capell throws 
out another idea, which is new to me. Bruckner, 
he has been saying, despite his affinity with the 
Middle Ages, was also a man of his time, a man 
of the great romantic century; and he goes on 
to speak of “the particular delight of the Schubert- 
Wagner age in beautiful sound for its own sake 

. . that delight which slowed down the whole 
motion -of music,” and thus encouraged “ the 
romanti: grandeur and mystery.’ 

The «me qualification that need be attached to 
this penetrating remark is that it applies only in 
an instrumental context.. Interest in “beautiful 
sound for its oven sake’? was sever more marked 
_ than in the world of opera seria ; but it was almost. 
entirely concentrated on the solo voice. The 
sacrifice of vocal refinement in favour of vigour 
and volume, begun perhaps by Rossini, had gone 
far by the time of Wagner and Verdi. Meanwhile, 
the voluptuous delight of the ear became the 
.business of the orchestra, which grew much 
bigger and very much more efficient as the 
century advanced ; the bigger orchestra produced 
longer works (conversely, Wagnerian dimensions 
would be unthinkeble with a Mozartian orchestra). 
Perhaps the limits of magnitude in both directions, 
vertical and horizontal, are reached in late 
Mahler (Eighth Symphony) and early Schénberg 
(Gurrelieder). Since about 1910 there has been 
a retreat, not purely economic in origin, from these 
vast orchestral forces ; on the other hand, the 
structural complexity and emotional intensity 
of the symphony have tended to increase still 
further. If a composer in our time wishes to write 
an orchestral work comparable in scale to a 
Haydn symphony, he feels obliged to call it a 
Sinfonietta ; perhaps even a Serenade or Diverti- 
mento. 

There is a danger inherent in this over-reverent 
attitude to the symphony: a danger similar to 
that involved in thinking of the organ as The 
King of Instruments. It is a conception which has 
to be lived up to; it produces the too familiar 
spectacle of the frog determined to prove himself 
an ox. The effect can be exhausting, not only for 
the listener, but for the composer too. Nothing 
shows more clearly the distance travelled since 
Haydn than the case of the Walton Symphony. 
The composer found such difficulty in devising 
a proper conclusion to the furious tension of 
his earlier movements that he actually allowed his 
work to be performed at first without any finale 
at all, When in due course the finale appeared, 
some people found it inferior. Personally, I 
don’t agree ; it is the slow movement which, for 
all its beauty, suggests to my mind something 
which has lain too long on the desk. At any rate, 
the Symphony, a fascinating work, has hed no 
successor in fifteen years: that sort of tension 
cannot be sustained. It is important to encourage 
a simpler and healthier attitude of mind towards 
the symphony, whereby the young composer 
need not feel compelled to bend the bow of 
Ulysses at his first attempt. 

Of recent English symphonies the most promis- 
ing is Michael Tippett’s (which is to be performed 
on the Third Programme this Saturday, and at 
an extremely attractive Morley College concert 
on Feb. 1st), In itself it is not only promusing, 
but an achievement: a rich and satisfying piece 
of musical design, orchestrated with brilliant 
clarity, though not (I must confess) easily grasped 
at a first hearing. I venture to call it promising 
because, though “ important,” it speaks a language 
which is cool and conmained, without theatrical 


violence or exaggerated extremes of tension, 
and with no mor: rhetoric than arises naturally 
from the design. The all-embracing, revolutionary 
or apocalyptic symphony is for the time being 
exhausted; it is by a more modest and more 
purely musical approach (as Stravinsky and 
Rubbra and Lennox Berkeley seem also to 
have felt) that progress can best be resumed. 
DESMOND SHAWE-TAYIOR 


A PERPETUAL COLLECTOR 

"Tue present exhibition at the Leicester Galleries 
composed mainly of contemporary paintings and 
drawings, has been selected from the collection 
of Mr, Howard Bliss. In his Foreword to the 
catalogue Mr. Bliss tells us that he begen to make 
this collection seven years ago, and he gives his 
reasons for invitiag its dispersal at the present 
show. Chief of these was a lack of space: his 
pictures had “‘ become” his wall-paper, and, 
later, his door-panelling as well. Since * I would 
rather be a collector than the owner of a collec- 
tion, this last phrase suggesting a static con~ 
dition...” Mr. Bliss courngeously decided to 
expose his pictures, even his favourites, to the 
acquisitiveness of others, This had its recom- 
penses ; for instance, until it appeared on the walls 
of the gullery Mr. Bliss himself had been denied 
a general view of the collection as a whole: also 
(and this must have been the main motive with so 
unpossessive and right-minded a collector) his 
present course will enable him to go on collecting. 
Perhaps if he had not made all this clear ot the 
outset Mr. Bliss’s action might have appeared in an 
unwelcome light to one particular section of 
gallery-goers—the artists of whose works he is now 
unburdening himself! As it is, they have every- 
thing to be thankful for. Mr. Bliss, as patron, 
will have a new lease of life : and their pictures are 
meanwhile seen to the best advantage. 

I use this last phrase because the effect of hang- 
ing a selection of the best of a painter’s canvases in 
the: company of the best by others is much happier 
than anything that occurs at cither a one-man 
er a general mixed exhibition. Some of the best 
still lifes Mr. Williara Scott ever painted (here to 
be seen) would be lost among the second best at 
an exhibition that was devoted to William Scott 
exclusively : and, at a large mixed show, medi- 
ocrity permeates everything, only the most forceful 
being recognised for what they are. 1 remember 
my dismay at seeing a large and beautiful Bonnard, 
lent by Mr. Edward le Bas to the Royal Academy 
Summer Exhibition some years ago, completely 
dtowned in that environment. But here one 
artist reinforces the next. 

“From Gainsborough to Hitchens” was a 
pleasant title to bestow ; but it is hardly accurate 
as an indication of the contents of this exhibition. 
Apart from the 22 Gainsboroughs--tiearly all 
landscape drawings in black and white chalk on 
toned paper—there is practically nothing that is 
not contemporary ; and Hitchens (represented by 
17 paintings) is far from being the youngest 
painter present, and therefore the one most remote 
from Gainsborough in time. But Mr. Filiss 
believes there is a “ lyrical affinity between them 
which enables me to look from Gainsborough 
to Hitchens ”’ without change of mood: and 
there is something in this. Hitchens is, ao a 
true contemporary, very much more conscjous 
of abstract values than Gainsborough was: but 
both love the English landscape—which means 
trets: indeed, Hitchens’s uniqueness lies m his 
combining a very highly developed sense of 
abitract design with a purely traditional passion 
for the pastoral scene. The poetry of willows over 
water ; of bracken slopes ; of glacdes and thickets ; 
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each is rendered by Hitchens in terms of an 
abstract formal calligraphy thet is in itself a 
thing of sensuous delight. And this corresponds 
with the Gainsborough of the tree drawings in 
more than mood: Gainsborough's rapid, airy, 
rhythmically looping scribble had just the same 
degree of plastic power—-neither more nor less 
solid in its evocation of the air-filled volumes of & 
tree's foliage. 

If we are seeking a more purely plastic quality 
we should, it is true, go elsewhere-—to Manhew 
Smith perhaps: but Mr. Bliss is not primarily 
moved. by the qualiry of plastic strength; nor is 
it the architectural aspect of painting that per- 
ticularly excites him (and by architectural I mean 
the elements of structural or compositional com- 
plexity). Mr. Bliss prizes above all others the 
quality of resonance—but a light and gay rather 
than a deep and sombre resonance, What is this 
quality (which incidentally he himself denotes 
simply by that word—guality)? It is the result 
of several things. The artist Mr. Bliss admires 
most must display a supreme economy of means : 
his touch raust be light, sensitive, inumediate in its 
effect, suffering little or no corrections or after- 
thoughts : immediateness of impression is 
as important as a light and clegant directness in 
the handling. Thus the Matthew Smith most 
at home in the collection is the remarkably clean 
and brilliant Roses and Pears: 1929, nutnber 
136 (brilliant, literally: metaphorically, too, of 
course). Thus, too, the works of Louis le 
Brocquy, Kenneth Wood and William Scott show 
to the greatest advantage and, at the same time, 
give the best indication of the flavour of this most 
distinguished and enjoyable exhibition. Other 
things, unusually pleasing for one reason or 
another, are Cecil Collins’s Danwers and the Rising 
Sun, matnber 78 ; Oskar Dalvit’s Klee-like Easter 
Night, 80; John Piper’s Portland Bill, 15; 
Tunnard’s Sea Flower, 54; Vaughan’s Figure 
with objects on a Tablz, 53; G. Mayer-Marton’s 
The Railway Line, 35; Edgat Hubert’s Com- 
position, 133; Adier’s Composition, 130; and Boy 
on a Blue Chair-—the finest achievement of John 
Craxton so far. Patrics: HEnon 


RADIO NOTES 


War do I mean by good conversation ? 
Something—candour obliges me to confess it--- 
in which J take part. Unacceptably dressed and 
profoundly ill-informed, constitutionally incapable 
of framing a coherent sentence save in the solitude 
of my garret, I yet linger, without ever quite 
losing hope, in the brilliant gathcrings to which 
compassion sometimes bids me. Perhaps the 
talk will take a turn in which my uncle Hamish's 
adventure with the crocodile will have relevance ; 
or I may have a chance of capping a quotation, 
recalling another man’s mot, cliciung by some 
deft word a further coruscation of epigram from 
one or another of the god-like beings around me. 
If such an occasion ever comes, then-—for me--- 
good conversation will have happened. But until 
that day—-no! I shall merely have been present 
while discouragingly clever and insufferably 
conceited people talk, 

Believing myself not altogether singular im this, 
I suspect that nobody has yet surprised the secret 
of good conversation on the air, or sufficiently 
reflected that the creating of a double illusion is 
involved. We must be made to feel that this ts 
conversation, gencrating itself spontancously out 
of social intercourse. And we must be ravished 
by the swect deception that we are ourselves 
inside the charmed circle. At times the Drains 
Trust has almost brought it off, but in virtue 
more of the -cxceptional abilities sometimes 
engaged there than of any happiness in a frame- 
work which is, after all, quite violently unnatural. 
Only persons expressly hired for the purpose 
would ever address themselves to that brisk 
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dealing with whole congeries of unrelated topics. 
Morcover the technique of employing our ques- 
tions merely has the effect of locating us very 
definitely below the platform. When in We Beg 
to Differ the disputants occasionally treat the 
problems fed to them with an abundantly deserved 
disrespect, I find that I am a little hurt in my 
mind. It is always with A.B. of Hull or C.D. of 
Huddersfield, that is to > sey» that I identify myself ; 
and the charmed circle remains closed against 
me. But this, incidentally, is a promising pro- 
gramme, and if it shuts down more definitely 
on the tiresome duel of sex it may (as head- 
masters like to say) go far. When in a recent 
session a question of gravity and poignancy 
oddly cropped up amid the fun, I was impressed 
by the instant tact with which the team downed 
‘eools as personifications of light-heartedness and 
became, instead, concerned, helpful and forth- 
ight human 
| It certainly seems less difficult to achieve 
‘spontaneity upon the common affairs of life than 
‘upon the arts. The Critics command my complete 
'Fespect. They are serious, truthful and resolute 
‘against talking for effect. Whence, then, the 
‘disconcerting unreality I feel in their pro- 
‘gramme ? The trouble is surely in its obstinate 
‘evocation of a spurious social occasion ; if I am 
not received into this circle either, it is for the 
very good reason that there is no real circle there. 
For the moment, then, I conclude that the 
illusion of intimacy can be giver, only by a good 
talker—as recently by Compton Mackenzie on 
Royal Encounters, which seemed to bring the 
ex-Kaiser bodily into the room, or by Alistair 
Cooke, whose last Letter from America deliciously 
summarised the course of the radio battle lately 
fought out in Grand Central Station, New York. 
Among numerous adapters lately active Dave- 
nant and Dryden nmiust be censured for their silly 
and salacious tinkerings with The Tempest, barely 
redeemed by Purcell’s music ; Lindsay Galloway 
congratulated on an entirely happy transportation 
of An Enemy of the People to the Clyde—with 
David Mowat the best of a good cast; and 
Douglas Cleverdon accorded the homage due to 
one who courageously tackles the funniest thing 
in the language and gets away with it. Hilary 
. Maltby and Stephen Braxton was beyond praise. 
So, by the way, was Focus on Psychoanalysis. 
MICHAEL INNES 


THE MOVIES 


“The Blue Lamp,”’ at the Odeon 

“ Thieves’ Highway,’’ general release 

“Woman in Hiding” and “Scrapbook for 
s953,”’ at the Marble Arch Odeon 


Readers of Sequence, and of Mr. Gavin Lam- 
bert in this column during the Whitebait off- 
season, will hardly need to be reminded of the 
virtues aimed at by this youngest school of critics. 
Cool fanatics, they would introduce a new preci- 
sion into film-reviewing. So many faculties go 
to the making of every film, good or bad, that the 
lone critic, on a single showing, cannot possibly 
take into account everything—production, script, 
direction, photography, acting, sets, sound-track, 
music, and cutting. Who has initiated more? 
Whence that style that so catches eye and ear? 
With most films, of course, it doesn’t at all matter; 
and there is always the director, and behind him 
the vaguely powerful producer, to whom may be 
attributed merits or shortcomings. 

But here the Sequence school steps in, usually 
in threes. To meet a multiple art comes the 
multiple critic. “ Are Sequence here?” sometimes 
I would ask myself at a press-view, where we 
were all enjoying, say, the adventures of some 
cultured recluse who shoots at his guest with 
bow and arrow after dinner. Probably they were, 
with the prescience that the photography would 
be quick. It was even rumoured at one time that 
a Sequence triad always distributed its attentions, 
one member of it looking to the photography, 
another to the script, and so on. Who, I wonder, 
went to enjoy? The rumour was strongly de- 
nied, but at least it had this much truth in it: 


that for general impressions Messrs. Lambert, 
Anderson and Ericsson, and their colleagues, 
tried to substitute particular irnpressions and very 
often, without priggishness, succeeded 

The movement, I am glad to say, has spread 
itself further, into the once respectable and un- 
readable pages of the British Film Institute’s 
journal Sight and Sound, now edited by Mr. 
Gavin Lambert. It has a new look, a dancing 
cover, admirably chosen illustrations, ami a 
variety of intelligently expert criticism. Its aims, 
to judge from this first number, will be more 
academic and less initiatory than those of 
Sequence; and the multiplicity of attention 
is marked here in articles by Philip Hope- 
Wallace on film acting and Antony Hopkins on 
film music. These two critics will write regulariy 
on their subjects; both begin well. Especially 
worth considering is Mr. Hope-Wallace’s point 
that there are two kinds of acting on the films, 
which should not be confused, one active, and the 
other passive (or induced by direction and photo- 
graphy). One critic of Bicycle Thieves, I re- 
member, beautifully confused them by saying that 
the eight-year-old child’s performance “heid out 
against” the cynical tendenciousness of the 
director! Some kid! The re-animated Sight 
and Sound, which has contributions from John 
Betjeman, Peter Ustinov, Richard Winnington, 
and others, appears monthly, costs haif a crown 
and is worth it. 

Thrillers crowd the programme. The Blue 
Lamp (script by T. E. B. Clarke, direction by 
Basil Dearden) is im the tradition of good clean 
Ealing fun; its London background attracts, it 

es and jollies along, it has a well-con- 
trived plot, offers a neat insight into Yard 
methods and a more sentimental one into the 
Paddington Green police station, and is generaily 
enjoyable while always coming out on the brisk 
fictional level. Jack Warner is his usual self as a 
copper who cultivates geraniums and makes up 
verses on the beat, and Dirk Bogarde and Patric 
Doonan as hold-up youngsters touch at times the 
nerve of reality. 

Thieves’ Highway, directed by Jules Dassin: 
first-rate local colour in the way of fruit markets 
and truck drivers, spoilt by an exaggerated tough 
romanticism: one shot, of boxes littered about a 
hill-side and apples bounding down a slope after 
a crashed truck remains for me the single event- 
ful moment of the week. Woman in Hiding: 
tedious chase by a wife-murderer after Miss Ida 
Lupino, lightened at its close by unintentionally 
funny acrobatics. In the same programme Pathé’s 
Scrapbook for 10933 gathers its fascinating 
memories, big and small, of a troublesome year, 
with clouds gathering over the mayfly dance, but 
lacks unfortunately the energy and the style to 
impress them. WiLuiaAM WHITEBAIT 


Watercolour Drawings, at Agnew’s 

After the disinterested pleasures of looking at Mr. 
Gilbert Davis's rare collection at the Arts Council, 
amateurs of English watercolour will relapse into a 
more calculating mood at Agnew’s 77th Annual Exhibi- 
tion. Has Lear gone up? Are Varleys steady? Is 
Copley Fielding holding his own? Who are the 
promising outsiders ? Here, among the 171 drawings, 
there are many of those discrepancies in price which, 
however explicable in terms of supply and demand, are 
often so puzzling to the spectator. Three Turners 


hang above three very fine Alexander Cozens of 


comparable size: the Turners cost four or five times 
as much. English watercolours have appreciated 
steadily in the last twenty years ; and the temptation 
at a show like this is to view a drawing in the light of its 
soundness as an investment. On this basis, the 
spectator-buyer would do well to look at the land- 
scapes by T. Sunderland, W. Payne, White Abbott and 
P. S. Munn-—twenty guineas and under—at the onc 
drawing, a figure study, by Andrew Geddes, at the 
David Roberts of Petra. Then having decided, if only 
in his mind, what to put his money on, he can proceed 
more peacefully to contemplate some very fine drawings 
by Bonington, Turner, Girtin and Blake, whose price 
puts them beyond the reach of any but the wealthiest 
connoisseur, 
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Holborn Artists, at the Holborn Town Hall 
Perhaps the most important function of a local 
art exhibition is simply to give local artists a chance 
to be seen; and in this light the organisers of this 
show have done very well by Holborn’s artists, 
allowing 116 painters the chance td exhibit 209 oils, 
watercolours and drawings. Few principles of 
selection are apparent—the exhibition ranges from 
the painterly oils of George Hann to the amateur 
holiday sketch—and there are no well-known names. 
But Holborn citizens who fancy a nice watercolour 
of Lincoln’s Inn or a Bloomsbury square will find 
plenty to choose from; the prices are, on the whole, 
modest; and here and there, in Hugh Ryder’s Foils 
(25), R. V. Wingate’s Harlequin and Cat (158) and 
drawings by A. W. Bullock and G. E. R. Salter, a 
genuine talent shines out from the close-packed walls. 


“The Heiress,” at the Haymarket 

Mr. Godfrey Tearle and Miss Wendy Hiller take 
over the main parts from Sir Ralph Richardson and 
Miss Peggy Ashcroft. A change of stars in a star 
vehicle is usually a last gasp. But those who 
have postponed seeing The Heiress, need not 
fear that they will miss anything important by this 
change. Many might even find that Godfrey Tcarle, 
with his solidity, his warmth, his sincerity, adds 
something to what was there before. This perform- 
ance is less obviously a tour de force and tips the 
emphasis slightly towards a deeper humanity. Miss 
Wendy Hiller has the advantage of having played 
the part before in America anc she does not there- 
fore have to bother with cither imitating or 
differentiating herself from her predecessor. In the 
earlier scenes, she is perhaps more touching: in the 
later, she perhaps falls a little short of implacability. 
But these are matters of shades and nuances and 
the balance remains perfectly steady. One could wish 
the minor parts were more finished and the details of 
the production as brilliant as the outline. But the 
play stands up well to a second seeing; it is strongly 
and firmly constructed—the best melodrama London 
has seen for some years. 


“Party Manners,” at the Embassy 

It is perhaps lucky for Mr. Val Gielgud that 
Comrade Fadayev does not review Theatre in these 
columns; for, if Party Manners were paid the 
doubtful compliment of being taken too seriously, the 
author would surely qualify for entry into the hyaena 
ranks. Consider: three months as Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Control Board are enough to convince 
Mr. Christopher Williams, Old Etonian ex-Minister of 
Eduction in the Labour Government, that party 
patriotism is not enough; he suppresses an atomic dis- 
covery out of which the Government would have 
made election-winning capital, because its disclosure 
-—-invaluable for world industrial development— 
would mean Britain's forfeiting the monopoly of a 
nice, neat, new bomb. Are we meant to applaud 
his conversion to the principles of M.1.s? The 
question may be irrelevant: the real stuff of Mr. 
Gielgud’s jeu d’esprit is not its crypto-reptilian 
politics but its setting—much more congenial to 
the comic spirit. Behold Eltham Hall, Atornic head- 
quarters, whose ex-proprietor, the convivial and 
impoverished earl, aided by comely daughter, acts as 
cook-butler to Mr. Williams, his ex-fag. All ends 
tidily: boy (sent down for crowning the pinnacles of 
Trinity with Red chamber-pots during the visit of 
a U.S. Senatorial Mission) duly marries girl; Atomic 
Chairman’s wife, played with accomplished grace by 
Jill Esmond, decides, in her turn, that manners and 
a ménage are more important than Labour politics 
and public life; and “ Floreat Etona! "—surely, in the 
context, this is borrowing Wykehamist plumes— 
brings down the curtain. Clive Morton as 
Christopher Williams is smoothly “to the life,” and 
Raymond Lovell as the butler-earl, who doubts 
whether “ Fair Shares” can make any decanter “go 
round the world,” is a delight. As they draw on a 
fabulous cellar, whose contents the Office of Works 
has overlooked, in order to ascertain empirically the 
meaning of a “two-bottle man,” it is as though a 
slightly muted Mr. Dalton were taking wine with 
the late, and lamented, Lord Castlerosse. Not 
Wycherley or Wilde, but very passable good fun, 
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Correspondence 


THE VARGA THEORY 


Sm,—On the subject of Vargs’s volte-face, P. §. 
agrees with me that “no new facts emenged ™ between 
1946-49 such as to justify #. He then gocs on to 
interpret the recent history of Western Socialism in 
terms of “the clement of realism” concealed in 
Varga’s recantation. He shows how, with “the 
bourgeoisie again in full control,” various Europsan 
experiments in nationalisation have come to possess 
litile or no Socialist content. And, drawing attention 
to current British problems, ¢.g., those of nationalised 
transport, he points to similar possibilities of Socialist 
frustration in our “mixed” full-employment economy. 

The lesson which P. S. teaches is one which, with 
certain qualifications, I too consider useful. But the 
qualifications are such that I do not believe that the 
lesson cam be most effectively taught or learnt in 
Marxist terms. . 

First, Varga has consistently underestimated (and 
P. S. fails to mention) the role of the U.S.A. and 
the “progressiveness” of its policies. The close 
relationships of the Atlantic Community make mudy 
of the American attitude imperative. There will be 
many on the Left who cannot acespt the stock 
Marxist view of U.S. policy—just as some will dis- 
agree with Mr. Crossman’s view (Fabian Society 
Autumn Lecture, November, 1949) that “America has 
advanced further towards a planned ecomomy and the 
Welfare State than Canada and any part of Weetern 
Europe cxccpt Scandinavia.” But i is true that we 
owe a greut debt to the American Labour movement 
for its patt in putting over the Marwhall Plan. Fer 
this debt, and for future “ progressive” possibilities, 
neither Varga nor any other “class-steuggic” 
* economist finds place in his analysis. 

Secondly, before we extrapolate cur future, we 
should bear in ntind the differences between the social 
structure and composition of Great Britain and that 
of the European countrics where, as P. S. says, “the 
bourgeoisie are again in full cortrol.” As the article 
“Western Socialism’s Futurc” im your issue of 
December 31st puts it, the large petty-bourgcoisic and 
its ramifications in those countries work to prevent 
the working class from allying itself “as in the 
Welfarc States . . . w a political party which segards 
representative government as a sufficient engine for 
the accomplishment of social change.” ‘Snill less do 
the working classes there enjoy “a sense of belonging 
to the State as it is.” We should not exaggerate these 
differences, but the “general” flavour uf Marxist 
analysis often renders attention to thern anpossible. 

Thirdly, with regard to British nationilised 
industry P. S. refers to the shift of difficultics by the 
private sector on to the national transport system. 
Ix is true that, ¢g., at the current hearings of the 
Transport Tribunal, private consumer interests are 
being heard and being felt. But the important 
phenomenon, which the hearings of the Transport 
Commissim serve to highlight, is the conflict of 
interest between State Transport an the one hand, 
and State Gas, Coal and Plectricity on the other. 
Here are urgent problems of economic and political 
administration. In facing them we will derive little 
benefit cither from refiectiny; on the terms of com- 
pensation to the former owners or from devoutly 
“applying the Marxist dogmas to which Varga has, 
not through any love for democratic Socialism, now 
returned.” 

All is not lovely im the nationalised secwor; but in 
solving problems so novel and urgent, political 
masochism, under Marxist auspices, is no substitute 
for clear thought and careful research. 

University College, Jutavs Govtp 

Singleton Park, Swansea. 


“AS READING GOES” 


Sm,—Mervyn Jones appears to have anitted two 
very important factors in his otherwise full summung- 
up of the Election prospects m our borough. 

(1) He oarits all reference to the vital and con- 
siderable Radical vote. Our present member was 
elected om a minority poll in 1945, the Liberal 
candidate obtaining Over 7,000 votes, comsiderably 


1 t Bast. W. Smuiru 
30 Northcoum Avenue, Reading. 


MAKRONESSOS 


My sister had a fine record during the occupation 
and has a testimonial from the U.N. Enquiry Com- 
mission which she served as interpreter in 1947. She 
has never been accused of any participation in the 
recent civil war, but she is one of the thousands of 
democrats who are being kept indefinitely in deten- 
tion camps by the Athens Government, as mentioned 
in Mr. Davidson's article. 

Not only docs my sister now find herself in 
indefinite detention, but the conditions in the exile 
camps are systematically deteriorating. She was first 
in Chios, together with more than a thousand other 
women. ‘There, at least, they were in a building, 
though overcrowded. ‘Then they were transferred 
to Trikkeri, where they were in tents. The worst 
comes now, when they have been sent to Makronessas 
to be turmed over to the monarchist army for 
“ reformation.” 

Thest: deportations of uncopvicted women and 
their indefinite incarceration in concentration camps 
are a disgrace to the Athens regime. Bit surely this 
country, whose Police Mission is reported by The 
Times to be “sorting out” the prisoners on 

is not unaffected? Nor can I under- 
stand the attimude of the Forcign Office, which still 
refuses to give protection to my sister on legalistic 
grounds. As a trade unionist, I cannot help wonder- 
ing whether Mr. Bevin knows what is being done in 
his name. P. P. Panrevuris 

246 Randolph Avenue, VW’ y 





Sm,—-Those who know the integrity of Mr. Basil 
Davidson as an investigator and writer will not be 
misled by the suave suggestions of the director of 
the Greek Information Department that in some 
obscure way he tricked the Greek Government into 
granting hirn a visa. Mr. Pallis adds that the visa 
was granted with full knowledge that Mr. Davidson 
would be highly critical, so that at least nobody seems 
to have been deceived 

Many of us think that Mr. Davidson was 
characteristically careful mot to comment on anything 
that he was not allowed to see. Other British and 
American correspondents have also had their move- 
ments on Makroncesou circumscribed. Perhaps 
Mr. Pallis will cite the opinion of an Englishman 
who bas had the liberty to go where he liked on 
the concentration camp island and who in conse- 
Guence formed the view thet the known and sus- 
pected horrors comeniated there fall within those 
appropriate to » Christian demoracy exercising “ the 
tight to take measurcs to defend itself.” 

15 New Strect. B. H. ATHANASSOGLOU 

Rishopsgate. 


THE WAGE FREEZE 


Sia,—There seems to have been a certain amount 
of confusion in recent discussions cn the wage freeze. 
Some Trade Union leaslers have been talking as if | 


an increase in wages will of iteclf lead directly so | 


unemployment. This és of course not so, for wage 


increases enaiotain a high level of demand and so | 


make unemployment Ileus likely. It is only throug) 


their effect on the balance of payments that wage 
increases can lead to unemployment. 
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Keeping 
Left 


BY A GROUP OF LABOUR M.P.s* 


48pp. Sixpence 


Within a few days of publication KEEPING 
LEFT has become the niost discussed pamphlet 
of the Election. 

The papers, up and down the cowatry, are 
praising, arguing about or condemming it! 


Everybody, of any or no political complexion, 
should read it. 


KEEPING LEFT gives a reasoncd and 
readable account of the great advances made 
during Labour’s first term and discusses fully 
the policy for the second. 


KEEPING LEFT is full of facts, figuces and 
arguments and provides clear answers to many 
questions. It will be of immense valuc to Labour's 
speakers and active supporters in the coming 
Hiection. 

*THE GROUP CONSISTS OF: Sir Richard 
Actand; Donald Bruce: Barbara Castle, Richard 
Crossman; Harold Davies. Leslie Hale; Tom 
Horabin; Marcus Lipton; lan Mikardo ; Stephen 
Swingler; George Wigg and Tom Williams. 
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Mr. Brotherton is quite right in his claim that the 

extra {1 a week for engineering and 
workers could be met out of the profits made by the 
industries concerned. But what he fails to state is 
that a transfer from reserves to wage: would intensify 
the inflationary situation: for it would mean an in- 
crcase in demand without aa equivalent increase in 
This, by raising: the price level, would en- 


make our chances of paying our way in the dollar 
arca even more remote than they are at present. 

This, of course, raises quite another quesiion. 
Are we ever likely to achieve a balance with the dollar 
area? Will not a slump in the United States make 
our attempt to achieve such a balance disastrous ? 
As long as it is decided to continue the dollar drive, 
with its exceedingly slender chances of success, the 
wage freeze policy is inevitable. But if the dollar 
drive is abandoned in favour of a series of bilateral 
trade agreements, mainly with the Soviet Union, 
Eastern Europe and the New China, then there is 
no reason why considerable wage increases should 
not take place at the expense of profits. 

DARRELL SPURGEON 
Corpus Christi, Cambridge. 


THE SNATCH-BACK 


Sm,—I am sorry to extend what I had hoped would 
not have been an argument, but Dr. Jeger’s letter 
contains a doubtful statement of fact which should 
not go without comment. 

He says “no mother can accomplish ‘the snatch- 
back’ without Court consent.” This is now true as 
a result of an eleventh-hour amendment to the recent 
Act, for which I am proud to claim some responsi- 
bility. But when Dr. Jeger goes on to assume that 
the Court is bound to decide the matter with prime 
regard to the child's welfare, he is on less sure 
ground. Lord Simon shocked many people, in- 
cluding, I think, Lord Maugham, by appearing to 
assume the contrary. Everything depends on whether 
or not the judge interprets Clause 3, Sub-Section C 
of the Act to mean that he is entitled to rule that 
the mother’s consent is “unreasonably withheld” if 
the snatch-back operates against the interests of the 
child. If he interprets “ unreasonable” in this sense, 
as Dr. Jeger (and I also) would wish, then Dr. Jeger 
is right. But the precedents are not encouraging. 

Dr. Jeger’s other proposition that “both parties 
should be equally at liberty to change their minds” 
is an equation more formal than real. For every one 
case where adopters change their mind (apart from 
those in which the adopted child turns out to be 
defective) there are probably a hundred where the 
natural mother decides or is induced tw change hers. 
Nor in the former case need there be any hardship 
for the natural mother. She need not be saddled with 
an unwanted child, for there are about twelve willing 
adopters waiting for every avuilable adoptee. 

House of Commons. Benn W. Levy 


WHAT A YOUNG MAN SHOULD 
KNOW 

Str,—As one of Dr. Joad’s hypothetical young men, 
I was anxious to learn “ how far the Christian world 
picture of 1840 has been modified by the develop- 
ments of the last hundred years.” I need not have 
worried. In 1800 words the whole range of human 
knowledge passed in review. Freudian psychology 
showed only that the operations of conscience were 
inescapable, and “ this is precisely what the Christian 
religion has always maintained.” Evolution was a 
witness for the ‘faith——God works in His mysterious 
way through Mendelian mutations. One doubt only 
remained—the problem of waste and evil—-and here 
Dr. Joad recommended to us The Probiem of Pain. 

Mest readers will agree that it is a brilliant book, 
but it hardly helps. Mr. Lewis accounts for pain 
by postulating a fall. He then finds that suffering 
among animals requires a fall for brute creation. 
Pain is turned to good by preparing us for our future 
reward; hell reappears, since the less good can hardly 
be allowed to share our bliss; and equally inevitably, 
for those who never had a chance, a purgatory of 
sorts is required. The whole logical construction is 
magnificent. The only flaw is that it cannot be 
maintained by empirical proof. 


The pre-condition of science is that we form a 
world-picture by a study of the empirical evidence, 
not by a long chain of deduction from genczal 
principles, but Mr. Lewis’ refurbishment of the 
Garden of Eden is, to put it mildly, independent of 
evidence. Dr. Joad accepts the validity cf science 
(or no map of the modern world would be required); 
he appears also to accept Mr. Lewis. Wis he in 
earnest? Or was his article intended for the very 
P. HUTBER 


young? 
New College, Oxford. 


POETRY (LONDON) 

Sir,—A recent article by T. (© Worsley pays just 
tribute to the literary achievement of Horizon. 
Another literary magazine whose first number 
appeared in the same year as Horizon, has not, in 
fact, ceased publication, but a change no less drastic 
has taken place in its character with the return of 
Tambimuttu, the founder and editor of Poetry 
(London), to Ceylon. This change is not generally 
known as, curiously enough, there has been no refer- 
ence to the departure of Tambimuttu or tribute to 
his work in Poetry (London) itself. 

Tambimuttu, who was, I am told, as wildly 
picturesque a figure in his native country, Ceylon, 
as he was in our drabber London, came to England 
in 1939 with the flamooyant ambition “to build a 
skyscraper of Poetry in London.” After a short time 
this ambition became more specific, “to sweep away 
the restricting influence of Geoffrey Grigson”— 
whose magazine New Verse was the leading poetry 
review of the pre-wer years (Without contraries 
there is no progression.) ‘Tambimuttu was a 
dionysiac figure, and at his Comus-like touch restric- 
tions certainly went to the winds. Many frightened 
young poets were grateful for Tambi’s generous 
enthusiasm after the policy of stern editorial dis- 
couragement of the Criterion and the strictness of 
New Verse, 

The first number of Poetry (London) was produced 
on an initial capital of £5, in collaboration with 
Anthony Dickins. About four thousand copies of 
the first numiber were sold by the editors, in person, 
to bookstalls and bookshops all over England, in New 
York and Paris, in the pubs of Soho, and, in general, 
wherever poetry could be sold George Barker, 
Herbert Read, Louis MacNeice, Dylan Thomas, 
Walter de la Mare, Stephen Spender, Lawrence 
Durrell and a dozen other scarcely less well-known 
names appear on the cover of the first number. 
Tambi had an infallible instinct for promising poets, 
and many are the names, now familiar, that first 
appeared in early numbers of P.L. The early 
numbers of P.L. with the lyre-bird covers by Moore, 
Sutherland and Wilde, certainly have their place in 
literary history. KATHLEEN RAINE 

9 Paulton’s Square, S.W.3. 


THE VILLAGE 


Sir,—-Mr. Gooch unfortunately misinterprets my 
remarks on the status of the farm-labourer, which 
were meant to be economic and factual, not social 
and disparaging. 

Thus the phrase “the labourer is still a labourer” 
was intended to summarise the following historical 
analysis: first, in open field times, the land was 
tilled by land-occupying peasants; secondly, the 
enclosures converied these land-occupying peasants 
t landless labourers; thirdly, the last half-century, 
as Mr. Gooch rightly emphasises, has seen a great 
and welcome improvement in the farm labourer’s 
physical conditions, in pay, social security, educa- 
tion, etc. But it has not seen any general revival 
of the old “agricultural ladder,” whose rungs were 
the grazing rights on the open fields, by which any 
villager might rise to the position of an occupier of 
land. NIGEL Harvey 


GUILD SOCIALISM 


Sir,—In Mr. Kingsley Martin's interesting review 
of Mrs. Cole's autobiography he says :-— 

Quondam Guild Socialists recall that they always 
demanded decentralisation and workers’ contro] as 
the necessary safeguards against too much 
bureaucracy. 

Considering that most of these quondam Guild 
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Socialists are now (somewhat ironically) Fabians and 
have exercised for two decades an enormous influence 
over official Labour policy, it seems a little late in the 
day for them to “recall” these things. Could they 
not have remembered them at a somewhat earlicr 
stage, when nationalisation schemes were being 
framed? May we hope that if Labour is victorious on 
February 23rd, they will “recall” them in time to 
influence future Bills? Maurice B, Reckitt 
United University Club, 
1 Suffolk Street, $.W1. 


ARCHITECT, CRITIC AND PUBLIC 


Sir,—It is very doubtful whether the cighteenth- 
century gentleman had this working knowledge of 
building materials to which Mr. Richards refers 
in his article. Itis true that“. . . to know something 
about the art (architecture) was part of every gentle- 
man’s stock in trade.” But this knowledge consisted 
solely of an understanding of the classical Five Orders, 
probably gained from a perusal of Palladio’s book. 

An interesting light on the attitude of the cighteenth- 
century gentleman towards a detailed knowledge of 
building materials is shown in the following extract 
from a letter from Lord Chesterfield to his son in 
1749: 

* You may soon be acquainted with the consider- 
able parts of Civil Architecture ; and for the minute 
and mechanical = of it, leave them to masons, 
bricklayers and rd Burlington ; who has, to a 
certain degree, lessened himself by knowing them 
too well.” 

It. is possible that the ordinary man ‘in the street 
knew from familiarity (though not “ instinctively ”’) 
the properties of wood and stone; it would seem 
unlikely that this knowledge was part of the stock in 
trade of the gentleman. 

BARRINGTON KAYE 
Carrick House, 142 Shooters Hill Road, 
Blackheath, S.E.3. 


LASCAUX CAVE PAINTINGS 


Sir,—In his review of Fernand Windels’ book on 
the caves at Lascaux, which I visited about two 
months ago, Mr. Read omits certain facts which I 
think should be taken into account in any attempt 
to discover their meaning und why they were painted. 

(1) The only figure drawn, as a child would draw 
it, is, as Mr. Read says, that of a man, (It is not, by 
the way, yet on view to the general public.) This 
man is the only human figure in the caves. He wears 
a bird mask and immediately below his right hand 
is a pole on the summit of which is a bird. 

(2) The other figures, which are of animals, show, 
considering the natural difficulties of surface and 
lighting with which the artists had to contend, an 
amazing technical control-—contrast, for instance, the 
hairy neck of the bison. with its smooth wet muzzle 
—and exhibit what for want of a better word can 
only be called an adult quality. There is nothing 
child-like about them. It is perhaps only fair to say 
that no photograph appears to me to convey the 
impression made by the paintings when seen on the 
spot. 

(3) A large number of the animals are pregnant. 

4) No signs of habitation have been found in the 
cave, only a number of lamps. The actual entrance 
of the Lascaux cave has not yet been discovered; but 
if it follows the usual form of the others in the 
neighbourhood, it will be found several hundred 
yards away at the end of a long and narrow winding 
passage which will not be decorated. At the entrance 
to this cave, as in those at Combarelles amd at 
Altamira, there may be found evidence of domestic 
occupation. 

(5) The paintings were certainly executed at 
different periods and by different masters. 

(6) It may be fanciful and beside the point, but on 
me and on those with me the effect of these paintings 
was awe-inspiring, terrifying almost to a degree that 
I find hard to exaggerate. I do not know whether 
this feeling should be called by the term religious or 
by the slightly patronising word “magic.” It was 
certainly there. Hivary St, GEORGE SAUNDERS 

Villa Txindoki, 

Avenue Marie Duhart 
St.-Jean-de-Luz (B-P). 
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Violin Concerto in E Major — Bach 
Givconda de Vito and the Landon Chamber Orch. 
Conductor: Anthony Bernard - DB6eH4 


Symphosy No. 6 in E Minor—-Voughon 
W iliioms The London Symphony Orchestra 


Conducter: Sir Adrian Boult C38734 
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Wholesale Textile Association 


He stabilises production for manufac- 
turers, and takes the risk of buying, 
storing, setling, delivering and financing 
their goods. 


He cheapens the cos* of distribution by 
lessening the number of transactions. 


He saves the mamufacturer having to 
interview thousands of retailers and send 
out thousands of smail parcels. 


He saves the retailer having to travel 
round innumerable factories. 


He distributes the products of the fac- 
tories through the retailer to the 
consumer with as little waste as possible. 


THE WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOGATION, 
75 CANNOW ST., LONDON, E14 














STEEL OUTPUT 


1947 
12,724,000 tons 


1948 
14,877,000 tons 





A record that 
makes you think 


The proved policy of the steel in- 
dustry has yet again given the nation 
a year of outstanding achievement. 
The output for 1949 was once more 
an all-time record —~ 15,553,000 tons. 

Open competition has spurred on 
the industry. Co-operation in research 
and development is keeping British 
steel supreme in quality and low in 
price. Government supervision pro- 
tects the public interest. 

What better proof could there be 
that the present policy is the most 
practical way of putting all the re- 
sources of the steel industry at the 
service of the nation? 


STEEI 


t. Gh “i 
is serving you well 


BRITICN 1808 AND STEEL FEDERATION 














Books in General 


Tue ruined sites of history are crowded with 
broken idols, lost causes and gods abandoned. 
In some moods they seem to us grotesque 
evidence of the unteachable egotism of human 
beings ; in others relics of human faith and 
generosity. It is immediately after their fall 
that these idols look their worst, for anger is 
still upon them. The God that Failed* is a 
group of lively narratives, five of them by 
imaginative writers and one by a foreign 
correspondent, describing their conversion to 
Communism and the painful course of their 
apostasy. One of them, the Italian Silone, was 
the leader of the underground movement in 
Italy; Koestler was a secretly committed 
journalist with a party card; Richard Wright, 
the Negro writer and the most moving narrator 
in this book, was more humbly involved ; Louis 
Fischer was, as a privileged correspondent, a 
powerful sympathiser; Gide and Spender 
underwent short but overwhelming conver- 
sions. They were .moved not by the noble 
passion for justice alone ; they were convinced 
that at last a scientific technique for establishing 
it had been put into eperation in Soviet Russia ; 
and they were willing, as Gide’s classical state- 
ment showed, to make important allowances 
and sacrifices. In Europe they had lived in 


secret loneliness and despair, but now they saw 
themselves as those figures in the declassed 
bourgeoisie whose destiny was, as Marx had 
promised, to bring enlightenment to the masses 
and especially to Russia in exchange for the 
blessings of the Revolution. 


This, as Mr. 
Crossman po‘nts out with some irony in a just 
and searching introduction, was their undoing, 
for Western man is a criticising animal, whereas 
even Lenin himself, in Silone’s recollection, 
was unable to tolerate criticism. Bemused by 
his theory of the character of classes, Marx 
had neglected the character of nations ; nor had 
he, it seems, been disturbed by the homely tale 
of the slave turned master. 

In some degree The God that Failed tells us 
what we have heard argued over and over 
again in the last twenty years, and recapitulates 
the revivals and rows of the Thirties. But the 
personal story inevitably crosses and re-crosses 
ihe frantic fever chart of politics. The graph 
begins in Koestler’s picture of his family after 
the inflation in Central Europe which divided the 
impoverished middle classes impartially between 
Fascism and Communism-—what, indeed, was 
the practical difference ? The fierce line rises 
through unemployment, the stupid and fatal 
feud with social democracy (without which we 
might not have had the war) to the climax of 
the massacres, the purges and the tria's, the 
gross alliances with Fascism and the trans- 
formation of a young revolutionary élite into an 
iron-fisted hierarchy and its terrible parasite, 
the Inquisition. By this time most of the 
writers in the book were aware of facts that 
mutilated their faith and made lies of their 
public statements. How did it come about 
that good and intelligent men, brought up in 


* The God that Failed : Six Studies in Com- 
munism, With an introduction by Richard 
Crossman, M.P. Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 


the traditions of independent inquiry, as these 
writers were, did not at once publicly recant ? 
How is it that others shut their eyes to the 
persecution of, say, fellow scientists, though they 
did not cease to protest at the persecutions of 
Hitler ? ~The answer lies partly in the insidious 
doctrine of the lesser evil ; in the ebb and flow 
of hope: the horror of the purges was 
swallowed by the new hopes raised by the 
Spanish Civil War. Then, the ingenuities of 
Marxism are bemusing; if truth does not 
exist, why be concerned? Extreme idealism 
often becomes cynicism. But chiefly the answer 
is Koestler’s: those who -have experienced 
religious conversion have closed or double 
minds. They have “ seen the light ” : 


There is now an answer to every question ; 
doubts and conflicts are a matter of the tortured 
past—a past already remote. . . . Notaing can 
henceforth disturb the convert’s inner peace 
and security except the occasional fear of Josing 
faith again. .. . 


And a total faith, whether political or religious, 
absolves that gencral and mysterious sense of 
guilt which agitates the lives of “ free people ” 
atid gives them, in exchange for obedience, a 
clean or sleeping conscience. 

The satirical anger of Koestler’s narrative, 
with its brilliant and wounded mockery of the 
jargon of Communism (“‘ Comrade, you don’t 
understand ”’) indicates the bitterness of the 
struggle of conscience. His damaging polemic 
is, however, too coarse and incisive to illuminate 
a deeply religious mind like Silone’s or a simple 
one like Wright's. The narratives of these two 
are very different, and they are by far the best 
in the book. We feel that Koestler’s restless, 
acquisitive and drama-secking temperament 
lost. little in his conversion; but Silone, like 
one who takes monastic vows, knowingly 
abandoned not only family and friends and a 
normal life, but also the Catholic faith. In a 
moving sentence he speaks of the exquisite 
private pain of losing the belief in immortality, 
and the pain was all the greater because he was 
working among people to whom one could not 
talk about it without incurring mockery. 

One doubts if conversion is the right word 
to describe Silone’s progress. Among the 
feudal miseries, the apathy and the cynicism 
of Southern Italy there were only two courses 
traditionally open to the indignant or visionary 
mind—the revolutionary and the Franciscan. 
He had, in the phrase of his country, ‘‘ made ” 
several revolutions in his boyhood, and much 
of his zeal must have sprung from the native 
bent for emotional violence and the anarchism 
of his province. A Catholic education, so 
cleverly contrived that its pupils were able to 
stand up to hostile anti-clerical examiners, had 
made him a brilliant dialectician. With curious 
puritanism, he says that the conflict of 
conscience has been the sole impulse of his 
writing, and so severe has the heart-searching 
been that literature has been a scourge rather 
than an esthetic pleasure. 

Silone’s crisis came when in Moscow he 
was asked to judge Trotsky on a document he 
had not seen, which nobody had seen at the 
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time—until Trotsky published it. He was 
asked to sacrifice order and truth in the interests 
of a political intrigue. No amount of the 
“suffer it to be so now,” no appeals to 
“realism,” could move him. It was the 
intellectual courage of this moment that was 
to save him later from the cynicism and 
sectarianism of those who have lost faith, and 
from the bysterical rush to a new totalitarianism 
which has so often made membership of the 
Communist and Fascist parties interchangeable. 
The apostate obtains freedom of mind but 
Ieaves half himself behind : 
The truth is this: the day I left the Com- 
munist Party was a very sad one for me, it 
was like a day of deep mourning, the mourning 
for my lost youth. And I come from a district 
where mourning is worn longer than elsewhere 
For Socialism is a faith: “‘ the more Socialist 
theories claim to be ‘scientific’ the more 
transitory they are.” A Socialist he remains 
and has added to this “‘ an intuition of man's 
dignity and a feeling of reverence for that 
which in man is always striving to outdistance 
itself and lies at the root of his eternal disquiet.” 

People like Silone and Wright are quite 
simply good mer, the rarest of human types. 
No vanity, no freakishness, no _ tasteless 
euphemisms from the planner’s guide to the 
earthly paradise, no taint of the committee is 
in their writing. Wright is the only working- 
class author and, as Mr. Crossman says, the 
attraction of Communism for him was directly 
to the heart. Wright had what can only be 
called a vision of what Communism might do 
for the coloured peoples who have never known 
the Western conception of liberty. (Not even 
before the White conquest in their tribal ‘ife.) 
And yet, as with Silone and Spender, the 
question of liberty and telling the truth became 
crucial to Wright. He wished to write about 
his people and the Party tried to stop him and 
to turn him into a heel-clicking slogan-monger. 
He, too, was to suffer from that hatred which 
the Russian Communists directed upon the 
Western intellectuals ; a hatred more than 
doctrinal, for Turgenev had long <go pointed 
to its source in the sense of inferiority. 
Farcically, the party members really thought 
that Wright’s notes for a biography of another 
coloured comrade were the dossier of a spy. 
Or—in their persecution mania—saw that it 
could become so. There is no mistrust like 
the mistrust of the Elect, no hell like the 
backs of their minds. The open-hearted 
Wright found he was in a company with the 
morality of narks and the minds of dullards. 
There is an astonishing account of the trial 
of one of the Comrades in which precisely the 
results of the Moscow trials were induced by 
an claborate staging of false, grandiose and 
irrelevant issues. All the same, Wright is sad 
but unembittered : 

I headed home alone, really alone now, 
telling myself that in all the sprawling im- 
mensity of the mighty American continent the 
least-known factor of living was the human 
heart, the least sought goal of being was a way 
to live a human life. 

To that conclusion, I would say, most of those 

who have recovered from the lies and false 

hopes of the Thirties, would now subscribe. 
V. S. PritcHett 
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METAMORPHOSIS AND LAMENT 
Christmas, 1949 

O bricks and lies and griefs heaped high in the 
streets London, 

wiadows which, black or lighted, stare like a 
corpse’s cyes, 

winters of waiting, summers lost; all for the 
motor’s 

murderous rhetoric, rattle of harassing coin ! 


Cs Geer en season, 
mane tea peace in a block of 


flats 
their song, like wood-wind music, fluting, wintery, 


lucid, 
drifis down the corridor and listening minds ar: 
attuned ? 


Doors, indeed, were opened : communion came 
for a moment 

to those who, related, but foreign as fishes to birds, 

in parallel cubicles cloister their clashing hungers 

and the hollow heart’s need; it came like 
remembered love, 

brief as the breath of Orpheus when animals 
heard him, 

forgot their feuds and their trades and awoke 
to the world. 

But we asked oe! in ; four little girls: “* Must 
it be carols ? 

one of them pleaded. 
you like.” 

Lining up, they started : wriggied their hips for 
the rumba, 

swinging and swaying, kicked for the samba, 
turned about, 

then crooned and swooned as they pointed sig- 
nificant fingers 

carollers now, a chorus blindly knowing, profane. 


“ Of course not; whatever 


Savagery filled their song, the bloated vastness of 
cities, 

rain on roof-tops, kisses in door-ways, the dark 
facades, 

traffic’s cacophony and nightly a stillness broken 

by footfalls lonely and loud, like a drum in their 
dreams. 


No knowledge but this, and none but a city season 

can ever be theirs, till sickness transfigures the 
past, 

recollection creates lost summers and wasted 
winters, 

‘ builds Eden where only the pavements biossomed 
and froze. 
MICHAEL HAMBURGER 


THE BIRDS 


When, drawn behind his lamplight and shut doors, 
his windows dumb, and his day carpeted, 

the miser contemplation glowers within 

his jealous web (and winding silence pores 

on toys of Nothing in that golden shade) ; 

or falls to mapping knowledge by the coin, 
or counts himself in poems ; when he stands 

in his own image on the glass of prayer : 
whatever asks a secrecy of hands, 

or wedded patience of the tower of cards, 

his wild familiars trouble—he will hear 

the mouse-eyed amorous eavesdropping birds. 


Oh birds whose homely wings flutter his pane, 

ery back your brothers on the weather's wing 

wrestling in red air, tassel-hovering, twined 

in the blue patterns of the shoals of sun ; 

cry back the whistle of their flight, their song 

in the torn evening trailing like threads of wind. 

He knows their picaresque employment ; he 

has watched from the wife-lintel of his door 

that eloquence of breath, and how the tree 

streams bowing through its amethyst : 

his care and cunning have been bound (no more 

those echoing coloured miles) within the wall. 
TERENCE TILLER 


THE GOLDEN AGE 


The Life and Times of 
Artuur Watzy. Allen & Unwin. 

All civilisations as along in life feel 
the need for a Golden It is the food on 
which hope for better times alone can live. For 
Da Mi - By ipe ey Boer ype el for India, 
that of Asoks ; = the T’ang era, 
and in the eight decades — by 
that national institution, the poet Po 

Material relics of T’ang China are rare Coy 
Bronzes, anonymously archaistic in manner ; but 
few paintings whose authenticity is unquestioned ; 
the funerary camels and dancers of terracotta 
which, with a proper choice of cactus, equipped 
the “arty ”’ interior of the Thirties. The two 
great T’ang capitals, Ch’ang-an and Lo-yang, 
have sunk into provincial decrepitude; the 
Wiltshire valley where I live boasts more "archi- 
tecture of the ninth century than survives through 
all North China. 

Nor, though it saw China become the mightiest 
polity in the world, was the T’ang era one of 
continuous political triumph, Tartar and Tibetan 
invasions constantly pn eo it ; soedaak rebellions like 
An Lu-shan’s (4D. 755) ruined the Empire's 
principal cities and ki countless millions. 
Po Chii-i’s own life was tangled in a web of 
intrigue, insurrections, coups de main, favourites 
exiled, disgraced ministers brought out of exile 
and aired, like winter clothes from rwood 
chests. By middie age Po Chi-i had the 
sane tee tetas tient 8 he threw up a distinguished 
public career to play the fuddled innocuous poet 
whom no one would dream of “ purging,’ even 
in a time of twanging nerves. 

Yet the T’ang era remains fixed inte the 
Chinese memory with golden nails, In pre-war 
China (and for all I know in Communist China 
to-day) the T’ang era stood for a level of human 
felicity whose reattainment would be an achieve- 
ment so dazzling, no statesman would dare to 
hold it as a practical ambition. The truth is, it 
was one of the great moments in the history of 
the human spirit; and it owed its greatness, as 
much as anything, perhaps, to its richness in 
Universal Men (in Goetlic’s sense of the word). 

Historically viewed, what figure is more repulsive 
than the single-minded specialist? Why docs 
the Younger Pitt fail to charm, while Mr. Glad- 
stone commands one’s grudging affection ? 
Because Pitt cared for nothing but government, 
while Mr. Gladstone could collect fine points of 
theology as another might snuffboxes, and cared 
for the Odyssey as much as he did for power. 

So with the T’ang worthies. In the best of 
them were united the benign administrator, the 
passionate reformer, the Philosopher and . the 
great artist ; there was, for instance, the charming 
talented Yang Ch’ang who put himself in prison 
rather than tax the needy district of which he 
was Governor: Yiian Chen, with his integrity, 
his reforming zeal, his high-minded capacity for 
braving disfavour, his graceful poems; then his 
beloved friend, Po Chii-i, who contrived at once 
to rise high in the Civil Service and to get a 
contemporary international fame as a poet, such 
as only Byron has equalled since. Po Chi-i’s own 
writings afford ample details for a biography. 
Mr. Waley therefore limits himself to a com- 
mentary which at first seems excessive in its self- 
effacement. But as it proceeds the book justifies 
his discretion. The poet's life, and that of his 
brilliant circle, deploy in that rhythm, un- 
obtrusive yet poignant, rarely heard since Maurice 
Baring’s death. It is the art of tr lisi 
the anti-climax into a movement of time at first 
grey, imperceptible, then of a sudden grown so 
bright, one might be living the narrative person- 
ally, with one’s own death waiting on the last page. 

Yet though Po Chii-i’s poems evoke a landscape 
instinctively familiar to us, we must be cautious. 
Some forty years ago Lytton Strachey, after 
reading Giles’s Chinese Poetry in English Verse, 
exultantly declared “‘ we might be in the alleys 
of Versailles.” He may well have had Po Chii-i 
in mind, for here in some moods is a close brother 


By 
18s. 
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Pope. He possesses for 
instance an exquisite sense of life’s “‘ worldly ” 
side, 2 phenomenon he as uncomplain- 
ingly, as inevitably as he tikes the Yangtze 
Gorges. When disgraced and in exile he writes : 
In my changed position I could not really expect 

To go on knowing the people: |. knew before. 
But Strachey’s tribute is only exact withun 
limits, The of Mr. Waley’s biography 
to the Baring novels rigidly defines those limits. 
Here, it is true, are the early engouements, the 
meetings, the over-punctual deaths 
such as we find in Baring’s Cat’s Cradle. But 
the fuel to drive the machinery in Po Chii-i’s life, 
as in the lives of most Chinese pocts, was not 

sexual love but friendship. 

To the European (Mr. Waley) has said, the 
relation between man and woman is a thing of 


irely for friendship. 
Po Chii-i" 8 case is typical, "To Yiian Chen he 
Tinos to cme eb 83006 tno bin, far land ; 
There is something that harrows me, tied in the 
depths of my heart, 
So far is the land that I cannot visit him. . 

Though homosexuality is far from unknown in 
China, there is little reason to deduce it here. It 
is simply that affection, loosed from the carping 
madness of sex, raises friendship to the corner- 
stone of existence, Meanwhile the wife to whom 
the poet was married thirty-eight years long 
comes to life only in one poem, where he deplores 
her “ sitting in the moonlight and repining about: 
the past”; while the only real “ love”’ poem, 
in our sense of the word, celebrates the end of a 
fancy he had once felt for a singing-girl in Soochow. 
Singing-girls, of course, with their repertory of 
classic songs and quotations were the only women 
who could hold their own with scholars intel- 
lectually, the only ones who could lend grace at 
once to bed and board. Chinese history is rich 
in able women politicians, but poor in blue 
stockings. A marriage of true minds, the 
romantic longings, the sensuous frustration of 
European poetry, would have befogged Po Chii-i. 
What in the world, for instance, would he have 
made of Sr. Agnes’ Eve ? 

But within these ernotional limits, how rich bia 
his verse! His vision is so concentrated, 
powerful, one thinks of a drop of spring wate? 
under the microscope. The triumph of ned- 
Confucianism, the hardening of China's intel- 
lectual arteries, were still several centuries awal, 
and it may well be to Buddhist exercises that we 
owe this clarity of eye : 

All night and again alll day 

Heavy and fast—-the snow never ceased, 

Now mass on mass goose-fcather flakes ‘dropped ; 
Now but a wind-blown dust of ground jade. 4 
Winter had gone and spring was blossoming 
When the air changed and the wind grew icy-cold. 
In the Royal Park the young plants perished ; 
On the Serpentine the ice formed again. 

The apricot-bloom lost its brightness and died ; 
Loaded with ice the willow-branches snapped. 

Friends might die, and the small son born to 
Po Chii-i when he was already middle-aged ; the 
poet himself had a stroke. Nevertheless the last 
years of his life, as recorded in Mr. Waley’s book, 
exude a golden felicity. The poet’s almost meta- 
physical sharpness of vision in no way depended 
upon asceticism. The tippling to which his later 
poems make constant reference may well have 
hidden an element of political subterfuge. But 
the old song-bird, one suspects, genuinely loved 
his wine-pot. These lines, written at the age of 
seventy-two, when he was the poetical lion of the 
whole Far Eastern world, might serve as an 
example to all our public veterans with literary 
pretensions : 

My dusty cap-strings bob about, tickling my 
white locks ; 

Helped to my feet, I ask Your Excellence 

In the rules on Superannuation is there any 
clause that bars 

The subsequent singing of mad songs or reeling 
in a drunken dance ? 

Simon Harcourt-SMita 
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WHY VOTE YOUR WAY? | 


THE GREAT DEBATE IS ON! 


ISSUES VITAL TO 


BRITAIN ARE BEING THRASHED OUT IN THE 


NEWS CHRONICLE BY LEADING MEN AND WOMEN OF ALL PARTIES 


INCLUDING: 


C. R. ATTLEE, M.P. 

HERBERT MORRISON, M.P. 
LORD BEVERIDGE 

SIR D. MAXWELL FYFE, M.P. 





Week commencing Mondcy, January 23 : 


YES: LORD ELTON 


YES: G. A, ISAACS, M.P. 
NO: R. A. BUTLER, MP. 


CLEMENT DAVIES, M.P. 
ANTHONY EDEN, M.P. 
HAROLD MACMILLAN, M.P. 
HARRY POLLITT 


Only a Coalition government of “all the talents" can save the nation from disaster, 


NO: EMANUEL SHINWELL, M.P. 
Would another Labour government be the best guarantee of full employment? 
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The God that Failed 


Six Studies in Communism 


KOESTLER GIDE 

SILONE WRIGHT 

SPENDER FISCHER 
Introduction by 
RICHARD CROSSMAN, M.P. 
‘Arthur Koestler’s essay is one of the most 
handsome presents that has ever been given to 
future historians of our tirme.’"-—ReBecca 
West (New York Times) 
Book Society Recommend 


The Ruthless 


Innocent 


PATRICK BALFOUR 

A gay first novel in which no bells toll for 
the fate of mankind. The action takes place 
in that almost legendary decade, the Nineteen 
Twenties, 9s. 6d. net 


The Eye of the Night 


CHRISTOPHER DILKE 


An exciting and fast-moving novel by a young 
writer who has something of the power of 
Graham Greene. &s. 6d. net 


12s. 6d. net 
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& CHATTO ASAZ 


SOVIET GENETICS 
AND WORLD SCIENCE 


Julian Huzley 


‘Destined to go into the perma- 
nent literature of science.’ 
PROFESSOR SCHEINFELD 


* Warmly recommended to the man 
in the street.’ 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


* His book is clear and his analysis 
is so organized that the layman, 
can follow his argument without 
difficulty.” HAroLp Lass 


‘Important and highly topical; 
a brilliant, convineing piece of 
work.” News Review 
So say the critics-- 
but have you yourself yet 
read this astonishing record ? 


8s. 6d. net 
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Peter de Polnay 
INTO AN 
OLD ROOM 


(The Paradox of Edward Fitzgerald) 
Mr, de Polnay derived the inspiration for this unique 
mingling of biography and autobiography from owe 
rad residence at Boulge Mall, Ficzgeraid'’s Suffolk 


Jan. 31 













iMustrated 12s. 6d. 


Egon Glesinger 
THE COMING 
AGE OF WOOD 


An optimistic book about the world’s future. The head 
of ULN.'s Forestry Section outlines the enormous in- 
crease in prosperity which proper utilisation of the 
world’s wood resources could make possible Fore- 
word by Lord Boyd Orr 


Jan. 26 12s. 6d. 


C. H. B. Kitchin 
THE CORNISH 
FOX 


"Malcolm Warren is my favourite among living ama- 
teur detectives.” 
Desmond MacCarthy in Sunday Times 


9s. 6d. 
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Prof. A. C. Pigon 
SOCIALISM 
versus 
CAPITALISM 
* An attempt at a wetely di i 
review of the relative merits of ‘w-chaliamm and 
Capitaliem, and rival 
economic systems. Roce if Professor Pigeu 
does not cause a vingle reader to change his 
mind, he may save a good many of them from 
the use of slipshed reasoning in support of 
their opinion.” G. p. &. coum —(Vew Statesman) 
7th Tay 6s. met 


Prof. John Jewhes 


ORDEAL BY PLANNING 


* The main aim of this book is to show that 
the whole method and philowophy of central 
planning is dangerous, mistaken and incem- 
petent. After reading these pereeptive pages, 
there will be few who fail te agree with 
Professor Jewkes.” Financial Times. 


First cheap edition. Te. 6d. net 








Dr. Laurence Klein 
THE 
KEYNESIAN REVOLUTION 
A review of the Keynesian theury as a revelu- 
tioasry doctrine ia both thoaght and secial 
and cconomic referm. 
Ready Feb. 3rd. 


MACMILLAN 


15s. net 
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ENGLISH DRAMA | 


FROM EARLY 
TIMES TO THE 
ELIZABETHANS 


A. P. ROSSITER, M.A. 


Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
University Lecturer in English 


An outline, with detailed examinations of 


representative plays, of the growth of a native 
drama in England, up to the foundations of 


the Tudor stage. Due attention is given to | 


the persistence of a histrionic tradition 


} through the centuries of cultural confusion 


| UNIVERSITY LIBRARY | 


| even a Protestant appointment. He denounces 


after the end of civilization as the Romans | 


knew it ; and the aim of the book is through- 


out to relate dramatic or sub-dramatic forms | 
to their environments, and to show them not | 


a8 pieces in a literary-historic museum, but 
as the productions of living minds. The 


continuities of tradition and culture are shown | 
in a close linking of the “ renaissance” drama 

with the “ medieval” and a major purpose of }} 
the book is to throw light not merely on the } 


remoteness of the miracle, mystery and 
morality plays, but on the Shakespearian 
drama itself. 
Frontispiece 


IN THE “ SENIOR SERIES "’ 


16/- 


HUTCHINSON'S 





REDEEMING THE TIME 


7 and By Hexsert 
Burrerriecp. Bell. 7s. "6d. 
Faith and History. By RemHo_p NieBunr- 
Nisbet. 16s. 
Ba cawg— Butterficid occupies the chair of 
Modern History in the University of ype a 
and his book is a revision of a series of Third 

Programme talks. Dr. Niebuhr still occupies, 
I believe, some post at the Union Theological 
Seminary in New York, and his book is a three- 
fold revision of lectures given successively at 
Yale, in Sootland and at Upsala. Professor 
Butterfield is a professional historian: he ‘bas 
looked up from his documents and away from 
his students and here gives urbane expression to a 
belicf that history does not contradict the 
Christian faith and may indeed receive some 
illumination from it. Dr. Niebuhr is a thinker 
and a publicist: he gives turgid and occasionally 
| brilliant expression to some hard thinking on 
| the subject of such well-known abstractions from 
history as Classical Antiquity, the Middle Ages, 
‘the Renaissance, the Enlightenment and the 
Modern World. In fact, the chief differences 
between these two books are differences of back- 
ground and approach, of tone of voice and to some 
pr wa xe for, while Dr. Niebuhr is 
ays passionately contentious, Professor Butter- 
Sidecsen os chaned Uetetaneed ania andl claoes 
The views expressed in the two books are largely 
identical, and on neither would one have been 
surprised to see the imprint of the S SCM. Press 

Both Professor Butterfield and Dr. ip sea 





liberals who were then supposed to be the chicf 
culprits, for I take both Professor Butterfield 
and Dr. Niebuhr to be liberals of a kind. Pro- 
fessor Butterfield epitomises a journalist’s 
conception of the good don, and it will be 
surprising if he does not one day head a royal 
commission ; while, from before the war, one 
remembers Dr. Niebuhr as one of those very 
advanced Protestant thinkers who to actively 
| with what he would now call Marxist ianism. 
| They are both perfectly right, of course, though 
perhaps a bit late off the mark. I do not know 
whether anybody believes in Progress now: 
I am not sure how many people ever did, apart 
| from Lord Tennyson and scientists. 
| wn the whole, student Christians would do better 
to invest in Professor Butterfield. Not only does 
he say less and say it less emphatically, but his 
prose itself is worthy of imitation, and his book, at 
less than half the price, is almost twice as well 
produced. Dr. Niebuhr makes extensive use of 
such terms as “ catastrophism,” “ particularistic,” 
“ theological literalism ” (or “ literalistic ortho- 
doxy ”’) and | “envision (a verb). He says, for 
instance: “The subjugation of romantic 
pessirnism, together with the transmutation of 
Marxist catastrophism establishes __ historical 
optimism far beyond the confines of modern 
rationalism.” Of Professor Butterfield, one feels 
that it would be in bad taste to inquire whether 
he really believed in the various doctrines con- 
stituting the myth with which he would drive 
out the other myth. But Dr. Niebuhr leaves us 
in no doubt. We must not, with Augustine, 
“exempt the church from the ambiguities and 
contradictions of history more absolutely than 
the prophets of Israel exempted their own nation.” 
| We must not indulge in that false rationalising 
| whereby “the Jesus of history who becomes 
| the Christ by faith is interpreted as an inhuman 
and incredible personality with alleged powers of 
omniscience.” The Resurrection (“an alteration 





| in the story”), the Virgin Birth (“this type of 
H| miracle is in opposition to true faith”’), and 


| Immortality (“a transcendental version of the 


} | old sin of trying too desperately to live”), go down 


| like ninepins. I do not see how Dr, Niebuhr 
could disbelieve more and continue to hold down 


have’ 
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here and there both Unitarian deism and the 
view of Christ as the great exemplar, but if one 
of the quotations above (“ the Jesus of history 
who becomes the Christ by faith *") is not exem- 
plarismn, it verges on the adoptionist. Which of 
the Christian stage-properties are we left with ? 
I can find none except a “ symibolic historical 
event such as the ‘ fall” of man” and sacraments 
“to symbolise the having and not having the 
final virtue and truth.” I cannot see what “ the 
‘Mercy’ of God” (Dr. Niebuhr’s inverted 
commas) portends upon the bare boards of this 
historical stage. It means, perhaps, that we have 
to suppose the play to be less intolerable than we 
privately think it. 

Professor Butterfizid ends up in no such unten- 
able position. No horny dilemmas for him. 
And yet, if amybody were to ask me outright which 
of the two minds, his or Dr. Niebuhr’s, I myself 
found the more attractive, I should have to admit 
that it was Dr. Niebuhr’s. The man is angry and 
puzzled, and he lets it be seen, Nor do I think 
that Professor Butterfield, for all he keeps his 
difficulties to himself, in any way more properly 
represents the view of history, which, 
fihoque or no — is specific only in its full 
mythological dress. It is true that Léon Bloy 
projected a divine symbolism of history and that, 
in the modernising seventeenth century, Tommaso 
Campanella, in The City of the Sun, was able to 
propound a view closer to that of the Greck 
— which Dr. Niebuhr so justly compares 

Nietzsche’s Eternal Recurrence, and to say 
aan the world process would be complete only 
when all its possibilities had been exhausted 
(upon which Nietzsche could, I think, justly 
have commented that we should then be back 
where we were, possibilities and all). It is true, too, 
that the Calvinist, Jansenist and monastic view 
of the world as a vale of tears reduces history to 
insignificance. But the radical peculiarity in 
Christian belief is that something took place at a 
particular moment which changed the whole 
course of things. The prompt expectation of a 
Second Coming having been disappointed, the 
Incarnation divides history in two, Before the 
year dot, nobody could be saved, daraned or 
posthumously improved. Between the Cruci- 
fixion and now (more exactly, between the spread 
of the gospel and the restoration of a purely 
secular education), hardly anybody could expect 
to slip into Limbo on a plea of ignorance. Th’'s 
intolerably daminishes the pagan werld. Craham 
Greene has repeatedly poiated out how much 
more dignified it is to be offered the choice of 
Heaven or Hell, and, by its lack of such a choice, 
the pagan world is cruelly diminished, made ta 
look spiritually adolescent. It would seem then. 
that progress of a kind has taken place, darkened 
as it may be in our time. 

RAYNER HEPPENSTALL 


JOHN SKELTON 


Skelton: The Life and Times of an Early 
Tudor Poet. By H. L. R. Epwarns. 
Cape. 18s. 

The Complete Poems of John Skelton. 
Edited by PHtLip HENDERSON. Dent. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Henderson’s useful popular edition cf 

Skelton and Dr. Edwards’s comprehensive and 

briskly written critical biography help us, between 

them, to get a puzzling figure into perspective. 

During the last thirty years, Skelton has been an 

important influence on some of our finer poets—- 

on Mr. Graves’s scrious work and on Mr. Auden’s 
light satires. It is rather hard, at a first glance, 
to see why. He is not the poet of a broad human 
wisdom, like Chaucer, or of a deep personal 
passion, like Villon. He is not a conscious artist 
in a ripe tradition, like his Scottish contemporary, 

Dunbar. The liveliness of his writing comes 

partly frorn an alert reaction against a tradition, 

which in England, though not in Scotland, was 
in decay. ‘This gives him, of course, a technical 
relevance in our own time, when there has been 

a similar series of revolts against faded forms, 

rhetorics and dictions. But his personality also 
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onG.V. Desanit 
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AU about H. Hatterr 
Certainly a remarkable book; in all my experience, I have 
not met with anything quite like it. It is amazing that 
anyone should be able to sustain a piece of work in this 
style and tempo at such length. 


Haltli: a play 
I consider Mr. Desani’s Halia striking and unusual piece 
of work. It is a completely different sort of thing from 
his Hatterr, and often the imagery is terrifyingly effective. 
It is, 


of course, as poetry that I take Hali. 
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More, Erasmus, and Skelton himelf—Prince 
Henry’s tutor. Skelton represented the older 
generation, More and Erasmus “ the new era... 
of intellectual sweetness and light, based on the 
study of Greek and the higher criticism of the 
Vulgate.” These hurnanists were concerned with 
problems which Skelton bad never put to himself. 
They thought in such entirely different terms 
that there was no basis for argument, let alone 
agreement, between this last odd representative 
of the medieval synthesis and these benign but 
too sanguine scholars, the unconscious precursors 
of a cruel and magnificent individualism. Skelton 
shared the richly allegorical approach of the 
medieval world—* Behold, I show you a mystery.” 
He, as a | Pee was confronted then with the 
mystery things as well as wip eb of in- 
stitutions as well as emotions. the new age 
impinged on him. ‘The Renaissance concept 
of the Magnificent Man (capable of superb vices 
as well as virtues, the creature of naked will) finds 
a medieval expression in his morality play 
Magnificence. This is a morality concerned not 
so mruch with the traditional theological vicvs and 
virtues as with the new, raw, vigorous world of 
early Tudor politics. The title role belongs to 
the King himself. Here, and in his satires, 
spoken as it were out of the corner of the mouth, 
in tones of monitory uneasiness, we can sense 
Skelton’s understanding of the new pe pemec of 
secular power—that mystical “ abyss of Reason 
of State.” 
Skelron’s life and work, in addition to their 
are full of small, pleasant puzzles 
and Dr. Edwards answers such questions as 
“ Who owned Philip Sparrow ?”” “ What was the 
significance of that ambiguous bird in Speke 
Parrot?” (Asa real bird, the parrot to Skelton, 
as to ourselves, belo: to Nature’s comic page ; 
as a legendary, or allegorical bird, on the other 
hand, it had many striking qualities, including 
that of being a prophet.) Dr. Edwards offers us 
a plausible reason, also, for Skelton’s change of 
bey towards the end of his life, about his old 
enemy, Wolsey. And on technical tions he 
is extremely interesting, tracing the characteristic 
Skeltonic metre, for instance, to all sorts of 
sources—goliardic verse, Latin rhymed prose, 
even to the hexameter. He is justly hard on 
Skelton’s early, more traditional practice in the 
manner of Godfrey de Vinsauf, the 13th-century 
rhetor ; Geoffrey’s notion of the aureate or adorned 
style was all gilding and no substance. The 
aureate tradition, which in Scotland could still 
produce splendidly ornate and yet rouscular 
writing like Dunbar’s, had in England at the same 
period ceased to have a living relation to a rapidly 
changing language and a rapidly changing socicty. 
The trouble was not that rhetoric, or a set of 
accepted rules and formulas, is a bad thing in 
itself; much of the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
poetry that we most admire—Donne in such a 
figure as catachresis; Spenser in correlative 


| elaboration—is based on Renaissance textbooks 
of logic and poetic, like those of Ramus and Scali- 


The trouble, in Skelton’s time, was that 


| medieval traditions of rhetoric were out of date, 
| Renaissance concepts not yet operative ; though 
Edwards notes) of- 


Skelton is capable (as Dr. 


using such an outmnoded medieval figure as 


| exclamatio—a kind of stilted, abstract, upbraiding 


—in Philip Sparrow to topical advantage. Was 
Skelton’s medievalism, as Dr. Edwards stems to 
assume sometimes, wholly a pity ? Is it true that 
our sympathy is inevitably and firmly on the side 
of the rising Tudor bourgeoisie ? Roman (Catholics 


' and architectural and liturgical antiquarians are 
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not alone in preferring, for instance, the falling 
Whiting of Glastonbury to the rising Cromwell of 
Essex. Dr. Edwards’s rather exclusive sympathy 
for the winning side seems to smack, a little, of the 
Victorian belief in automatic progress. But these 
are trifling carpings at a first-rate book, full of 
lively and significant detail, written with a most 
inviting crispness. Mr. Henderson’s edition of 
the poems is accurate and readable. It gains 
much in interest if read together with IDr. 
Edwards’s excellent biography. 

IAIN FLETCHER 


APPEARANCES AND REALITIES 


The Woman in Fashion. By Doris LANGLEY 
Moore. Batsford. 253. 
Style in Costume. By James Laver. Oxford. 6s. 


All who take an interest in costume, whether 
that interest be frivolous or serious, will be 
delighted by Mrs. Langley Moore’s new book. It 
contains pictures of a hundred and more dresses 
dating from 1800 to 1927; these are beautiful in 
themselves, ge beautifully worn by charm- 
ing models, fully photographed and well 
reproduced. There are but 
attempts to reproduce colour-photographs. 
book certainly ides the most vivid and 
accurate record of past fashions that has ever been 
published. The method of dressing living rnodels 
has never been used with anything like the same 
success and it presents great advantages. It pro- 
vides a valuable and badly needed corrective tc 
the idealised and distorted images of pictures and 
of fashion plates. 

The Woman in Fashion may be recommended 
on the strength of the illustrations alone; but 
these are introduced by a lively, sensible, and 
well-written essay, in which Mrs. Langiey Moore 
develops a general theory of fashion which is well 
worth the reader’s attention. Perceiving the 
insuperable difficulties which confront all those 
theories which derive from generalisations regard- 
ing human nature, or frora the supposed influence 
of historical events or ideas, she arrives at the con- 
clusion that fashion is primarily an expression of 
status, and that it evolves through emulation, 
whenever social conditions are of a nature to 
permit such evolution: 

A major would not dream of appearing on parade 
in a field-marshal’s uniform, even though he pre- 
ferred it esthetically to his own, because the army 
is a society with a fixed order where individual 
rights are strictly limited; but a merchant's wife 
may go to the Savoy Hotel wearing the same 
modéi as a duchess. 

All those of us who write about Costume, or 
about Social History, have a great deal to lear 
from the lucid, witty and devastating arguments 
of Mrs. Langley Moore; no one has more to 
learn than the ingenious author of Style in 
Costume who, stumbling upon a respectable mole 
hill, seems convinced that he is perched upon 
Sinai. Mr. Laver exhibits a series of pictures 
which show, or purport to show, the manner ia 
which clothes reproduce shapes discoverable in 
the architecture and decoration of the age and 
country to which they belong. It is unfortunate 
that Mr. Laver has been able’ to find so few 
originals with which to illustrate his thesis and 
has, to a large extent, relied upon nineteenth- 
century engravings. Nevertheless, we do gain a 

notion of the manner in which a particular shape 
or motive recurs within a given style. 
evidence is suggestive and interesting; but it will 

hardly suffice to demonstrate . the ambitious 
theories which Mr. Laver advances. 

We are compelled (he says] &) postulate a | fe Spirit 
of the Age ” which decides what the shape of th 
shall be; and if the “ Spirit of the Age’ Pe am 
at least it seems to be a myth that works. 

We are compelled to do no such thing, least of 
all when Mr. Laver attempts to describe the 
duties of this sweated deti-urge. 

. . . it does seem as if there were, at any given 
time, a mould into which the imagination of the 
age is compelled to pour itself, with the result 
that everything that is produced in that age is, 
more or less, of the same shape, even when any 
question of conscious style is ruled out. 
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A moment’s reflection will convince us that 
Mr. Laver does not mean exactly what he says; 
he cannot really suppose that time exerts a uni- 
form influence on the design of artifacts; neither 
does he imply that a top hat is shaped like a 
crinoline-—though he cites both garments with a 
magisterial disregard for his own inconsistency. 
I cannot discover from these pages just what he 
does mean; but one may divine the drift of his 
argument well enough to perceive that he has 
contrived to ignore a great mass of negative or 


evi . 
Mr. Laver is worth reading, even when he is 
being utterly wrong-headed. His manner of 
making the wildest generalisations on the strength 
of an isolated example is engaging, and the 
theoretical edifices which he balances upon such 
foundations are very elegant. In this work he is 
usually amusing and sometimes informative; but 
the most indulgent readers may think that he 
places too great a strain upon our natural 
credulity. QUENTIN BELL 


NEW NOVELS 
The Young May Moon. By P. H. Newsy 


Cape. 9s. 6d. 

The World Next Door. By Fritz Perers. 

Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 

The Island of Chamba. By PHiip Wooprvrr. 

Cape. 9s. 6d. 

First Steps Inside The Zoo. By JoHN Lopwick. 

Heinemann. 9s. 6d. 

I have to confess with shame that P. H, Newby’s 
fifth novel, The Young May Moon, is the first of 
his I have read. Coming fresh to his work, two 
things struck me. The first was that one im- 
mediately accepted his particular approach, 
entered his world and had no temptation to 
“compare and contrast” him with any othcr 
writer. The second was that he never cheats. 
I could not find a single paragraph where he had 
taken his eye off the mark or slurred or blurred 
an effect. One reason I am so anxious now to 
read the four predecessors of The Young May 
Moen is to find out whether this complete authority 
over his material is something he has gradually 
achieved or whether his is one of those rare talents 
that seer to have been born mature. 

The core of The Young May Moon is the 
stern, passionate, love of the fifteen-year-old 
Philip for his father, a weak man, attractive to 
women but unable to hold the only one he loved. 
After the death of his stepmother whom he had 
always looked on as his mother and for whom he 
had a strong affection, Philip is told that his real 
mother was the first wife, Laura. The news, 
broken with relish by a kindly bu’ unperceptive 
aunt, produces a paralysing shock. ‘The boy 
can feel no emotion about this unknown mother ; 
instead he seems deubly bereaved for his father 
has drifted away, as he has all his life, from any 
situation too to face, leaving Philip 
devoured by love, resentment and anxiety. The 
crisis between the two is most beautifully resolved 
just when the misunderstanding has reached its 
height and Alec is about to embark on a third and 
obviously disastrous marriage. The boy’s honesty 
calls up something in the father ; they have one 
of those moments of communication so rare 
between human beings, moments which produce 
no immediate neat solution yet profoundly change 
the course of a relationship. 

One impressive thing about Mr. Newby is 
a power of combining sober accuracy with 
imaginative vision. He takes the simplest things ; 
a suburban street, a bakehouse, a woman’s 
clothes and, with no pressing of the pecial, makes 
them poetic. The texture of the book is so much 
of a piece that one should quote from ¢very page 
or none, but I cannot resist giving one typical 
instance of this particular quality : 

It was late at night, during the card-playing 
under the plum tree that the enchantment was 
strongest. Lil brought out two candles in brass 
sticks and set them in the centre of the tible. The 
air was so still that the two flames stood up un- 
waveringly, throwing their gentle light upon hands, 


cards, the squeak of a match-stick as old Griffin 

moved it up the cribbage board, and the murmurs 

of the stream. 

Nothing could be more different from the 
control of Mr. Newby than Fritz Peters’s The 
World Next Door. This American first novel 
is not so much composed as forced out of the 
writer by the need to put down a terrible experience 
while still raw and quivering from its impact. 
Dedicated to “the Veterans of war and society 


in all psychiatric institutions” it is the auto- | 


biographical record of a young ex-soldier who 
spent some months in an asylum and was sub- 
jected to all the latest methods of treatment, the 
pack, the insulin injection and the electric shock. 
The World Next Door belongs to the prose rather 


than the poetry of insanity. There is now enough | 


authentic writing on this subject to make it 
possible to see that the quality of the fantasies of 
the insane is related to the quality of the patient's 
imagination. Many artists have gone mad but 
merely going mad does not make an artist. This 
is nevertheless an important and a painfully 
interesting book and should be read by anyone 
with professional or amateur interest in psychology. 
As a novel, its fearful fascination lies in the 
Kafka-like sense of frustration the man experiences 
in face of the endless questions he is asked, 
questions to which the wrong answer may produce 
anything from disbelief to physical violence or to 
treatments which can only appear to his confused 
mind as arbitrary tortures. Even kindness is 
suspect. Is it an unnerving assault on his pro- 
tective toughness? Is it a hypocritical prelude 
to some fresh therapeutic onslaught on a creature 
deprived of all freedom of choice? To whom 
can he appeal? ‘‘ Who was the final authority... 
the omnipotent force or person who decided . 
well, if I could have a pencil, if I was sane?” 

We share every step of Mitchell’s walk 
along the mental tight-rope between fantasy 
and fact, between his family’s desire to keep 
him in the asylum long enough to ensure his 
disability pension and his own ambivalent wish to 
be free from the place and yet have no further 
contact with the society he has come to hate and 
fear. We scan with him the face of every doctor 
or attendant... friend or enemy ? We share his 
frantic efforts to collect his lost identity after 
“ shock ” and his indignant sense of mutilation. 
“ What have you put out of my mind that will 
never come back into it ? . 


what it is that I no longer know.”’ Nevertheless, 


vivid and honest as the book is, I do not think it | | 
It is not merely that | | 


can be called a work of art. 
the writer is still too near the experience to recollect 


. » I] don’t even know | 
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the emotion in tranquillity, but something more | | 


subtle. The reader is forced to share the pre- 


dicament and the agony; he is roused to pity, | | 


terror and indignation but he does not share the 


catharsis which remains private to the writer. | | 
On the evidence of his one book I see no evidence | 


for the publishers’ claim that it “ would seem to 
catapult Fritz Peters high into the ranks of our 
important novelists.” 
own mental states are only part of the novelist’s 


equipment and Peters’s weakness as a writer is at | 


once apparent when he attempts to sketch 


characters outside the asylum. At once the | 


writing becomes flat and dead ; he is only inter- 
ested in other people as they affect him subjec- 


tively. Nevertheless, both as a personal record | 
and a social document, the book. is of great valuc. | 


It raises disturbing questions, not only about 
modern methods of dealing with insanity and the 
assumptions that underlie them but about the 
effects of constant contact with the insane on 
doctors and attendants in institutions. 

It would be perfectly possible to liken Mr. | 
Woodruff’s imaginary island of Chamba as a) 


Intense awareness of one’s | | 
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| air base. 


| happy introvert precipitated into temporary 

of the outside 

Chamba is faced with the same problem as 

the princely States when it became known that the 

British were really going. For two hundred years 

it has been a backwater, a feudal state 

where Muslims and Hindus lived amicably 
together and the people, ruled by a 

despot unwilling to arouse sleeping dogs by 

troublesome reforms, carry on their traditional 


| way of life undisturbed by scientific progress or 


scientific war. In a few months the entire picture 
changes. Shorn of her vague British protection, 
Chamba finds herself an unwilling object of 
political importance to the new India as a potential 
The sleeping dogs who have pede | 
growled occasionally in their dreams awake 
fly at each other’s throats, Hindus and a 
murder each other in the attempt to gain power 
and decide whether Chamba is to be dominated 
by India or fight an impossible “ holy war” of 
independence. The story of the growing tension 
that leads to the idl of a brittle and doomed 
society is told with great skill by an English on- 
looker, a young man sent out in a vague advisory 
capacity to the Sultan. The teller is equally aware 
of the charm of the kindly lotus-eating Chambans 
and the impossibility of averting their historical 
fate. Mr. Woodruff is sympathetically fair to all 
parties and as honest about his hero’s failings as 
about the Sultan of Chamba’s. The book is full 
of acute and sympathetic portraits. The Sultan 
is a marvellous and memorable 
reminiscent of Ackerley’s Maharajah in Hindoo 


| Holiday, though circumstances turn his fantastic 


figure, comic yet dignified, evasive yet candid, 
affable yet treacherous, into a tragic personage 

First Steps Inside the Zoo is one of those rather 
tiresome about crooks, perverts, nympho- 
maniacs and sadistic millionaires which set out to 
be desperately tough and cynical but frequently 
trip up into embarrassing sentimentality. At 
any moment the author is apt to become almost 
spinsterishly coy as when, having taken.a medically 
realistic line about all physical functions, he sudden- 
ly refers archly to a “kitten’s penny-spending 
tray.”” Nevertheless Mr. Lodwick can be amusing, 
he can create an atmosphere, he can describe odd 
and /ouche characters and he can tell a story. If 
some shock treatment could deprive him of all 
memory of Hemingway, Norman Douglas and 
early Huxley, he might become something on his 
own. ANTONIA WHITE 


TWO SIDES OF THE ROCKIES 


A Solo in Tom-Toms. By GrEne Fow er. 
Saturn Press. 10s. 6d. 

West of the Rockies. By Ernest Younc. 
Edward Stanford. 21:5. 


These two accounts of the American West are 
separated in space by the Rocky Mountains and 
in time by forty years. Mr. Fowler recalls his 
own boyhood and the Denver in which it was 
spent, the “ mile high” city spreading along the 
sharp castern escarpment of the mountains. 
Escarpment: the word comes naturally after one 


| has laid aside Mr. Young’s book. Never, in all 


his travels through Montana, Washington, Utah 
and the other States of the West, does Mr. 
Young forget that he was a geography teacher. 
Taking a trip with him is rather like a school 
| outing with a jolly master. Good c'ean fun. 
It’s dangerous to walk along this precipice, boys. 
Can’t you see that it is disintegrating basalt ?” 
“Now we are leaving the lava plateau and 
entering the Great Basin. Would you like me 
to draw you a sketch map?” By the time Mr. 


| Young has done with you, heaped up his maps, 


cross-sections and photographs—the book is 
rather like a lantern-lecture—you are instructed 
and moderately entertained. By the time Mr. 
Fowler is done, however, you should feel that he 
is an old friend of the family. 

Or, perhaps, that is a personal feeling that I 
have about Mr. Fowler and his Denver. I was 
first introduced to it after I had bought his 
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Timber Line in Denver, and was diverted on a dull 
drive through Nebraska by having it read aloud 
to me. Denver's newspapers, especially the Post 
and the Rocky Mountain News, have strange and 
wonderful pasts. Through Denver passed the 
celebrities of the day ; and in Denver, at the turn 
of the: century, were the relics, not least of them 
Buffalo Bill Cody, of the frontier which somehow 
continued to dominate the life of the city even 
after it became a. metropolis. I do not know 
whether Denver was, in fact, a more colourful 
place than most, or whether it is merely that 
Mr. Fowler has a capacity for making it appear so. 
But he is never ata loss for an anecdote ebout 
unybody in town, from a whore on Market Street 
to a silver millionaire dining in the Brown. Palace 
hotel. Some of these characters I had met before, 
in Timber Line, and now I know them rather 
better. It is a testimony to their robust way 
of life and to Mr. Fowler’s tact as a raconteur 
that he is never driven to repeat a story in this 
book that he has told already in its predecessor. 
In its way, Mr. Fowler’s own life was almost as 
bizarre as that of some of his Denver acquain- 
tances. His father left his mother before be was 
born, to live hermit-like wp in the mountains. 
Not until 1920 did Mr. Fowler meet his father 
for the first time ; much of his childhood was 
spent looking for a substitute father. When his 
mother died, he was brought up by his grand- 
mother, a lovable, waggish fuadamentalist, who 
is really the heroine of this book. Through her 
house passed a strange procession of lodgers, 
quick doctors, salesmen araj counterfeiters ; 
while her husband, a prospector, passed his 
winters im the cellar, munching apples and 
preparing his kit and tools for yet another 
unsuccessful expedition in the. coming spring. 
Mr. Fowler’s writing is open to criticism. He 
remembers too much: conversations are recorded 
to the last comma. It is difficult sometimes to 
decide whether his biographies are fact or 
inspired reconstruction, But in his own case he 
can be given the benefit of the doubt. For he 
has brought vividly to life both his own childhood 
and the times and place in which it was spent. 
Mr. Young was more than seventy when he 
undertook his journey partly on foot, partly 
hitch-hiking, through the West. Apart from his 
close concern with geology, he has little to add 
to the reports of other travellers. His experiences 
were not particularly remarkable. Most of them 
were of the kind you enjoy yourself but that tend 
to bore your friends after their first flush <f 
interest has passed. Mr. Young saw and 
describes all the conventional things: Spanish 
missions in California, the redwoods, Yosemite 
and Yellowstone, the canyon country and the 
Mohave desert. But his approach is pretty much 
that of the travel bureau. His journey, moreover, 
took place several years ago. Some of his facts 
are now incorrect ; and some things that are now 
important—-the Grand Coulee dam and its 
associated projects, for instance, and the Indian 
problem in Arizona—cither did mot then exist 
or have only recently attracted public notice. 
But his book would make good reading in the 
higher school geography classes. 
NORMAN MACKENZIE 


SNOWDON 


Snowdonia: The National Park of North 
Wales. By F. J. Norrr, Bruce CAMPRELL 
and RICKBENDA Scotr. Collins. 21s. 


What a pity that the name Snowdonia should 
be “ so firmly fixed in the popular raind that it is 
unlikely ever to be displaced,” since the English 
name of Snowdon was originally given to the 
whole mountainous region of Cacrnarvonshire, 
not to a single mountain. However, there it is : 
this wild and. grand area is permanently labelled 
with a name which has-—how can one explain it ? 
—a mysterious linguistic affinity with Metroland. 
It will bear that name as our first National Park, 
which the ‘ New Naturalist series" now heralds 
with a stout guinea handbook of the same title, 
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This volumr, since it serves both as a natural 
survey of the terrain and an introduction 


topically apt. 

The production of a book of this kind is a 
complicated undertaking. How is one to display, 
in terms which shall satisfy both the knowledge- 
able native and the inquiring outsider, the 
character of this romantic and resolutely foreign 
corner of Britain? Its natives speak an in- 
accessible tongue, and are engrossed in a highly 
individual spiritual drama, unique blend of Celtic 
passion and eighteenth-century Calvinism. 
appear to the outsider as agreeable and unreliable, 
Pious, poetic, humorous and sly, and they may 
well be so-—or not; he will never find out. The 
Welsh have, perhaps more than any other subject 
race, refused to absorb, or be absorbed by, their 
conquerors. The visitor, even the enamoured 
settler, need never hope that they will love him 
as themse! ves. 

Then, the country itself is of so special a 
character, hugely dramatic in its range of naked 

$s, 80 famous among climnbers and tourists 
that the queues up Snowdon in the surnmer 
holidays are necessarily slow-moving ; yet lush, 
wooded and mossy in its valleys, palm and 
camellia flourishing in moist demesnes within @ 
few miles of the glacial scree where the botanist 
clings among the alpine flora. And the villages— 
ugly and forbidding at first to the English eye, 
black, slaty, geometrical and joyless, but to the 
initiated curiously moving and endearing, passion- 
ately clean, beautiful with whitened doorsteps, 
slate flags, clear bright fires, home-made bread— 
how can one both be truthful and do justice ? 
Legend and history compete for attention with 
agricultural and political problems. The cwms 
and waterfalls are only less well populated with 
fairies than their Irish counterparts, the romantic 
legends of the dark and middle ages are richer 
even than Cornwall’s. Yet who is to say whether 
these things are of more interest than the 
economic survival of rural Wales, or the undying 
hatred of the hill farmer for the Forestry Com- 
mission ? 

The authors of Snowdonia have wisely and 
grandly solved their problem by making a geo- 
logical approach. To this (the geology and 
physical background) nearly a third of the book 
is dedicated, in close-packed chapters which at 
first sight may repel the beginner, but which 
prove, when resolutely broached, to be among 
the most rewarding in the book. Who is not 
enlarged by the knowledge that the slate mines of 
Blaenau Festiniog, whose giant refuse tips on a 
wet day transform whole villages and mountain- 
sides into a black and gleaming Doré-esque vision 
of hell, are relics of Snowdon’s volcanic era, say 
three hundred and seventy million years ago, when 
the whole range erupted, folded, crumpled, and 
pushed up its outline? Who is not startled to 
learn that these giant movements took place, not 
where one would reasonably expect, but at the 
bottom of the palzozoic sea ? 

After the melodramas of geology the flora and 
fauna of Snowdon are, by comparison, tame. 
Though the region has its rewards for the climbing 
hetanist, there are no sensational rarites; the 
badger, the otter and the fox abound, the pine 
marten and the harrier are sometimes seen. Here 
and there one catches a hint that the field work 
has had its difficulties. In the Summary of 
Invertebrate Fauna, for instance, we learn of 
Snowdonia’s Siphonaptera (fleas) that data was 
disappointingly meagre in Caernarvonshire, but 
that in Merioneth (where, presumably, the 
standard of living is lower) “ some work has 
been done on this order.” The Welsh nanan’ 
names, on the other hand, are rich in poetry, and 
many of them take us straight back to an un- 
familiar, Catholic Wales before the Reformation, 
where monkshood was “ Mary’s shoe,” the 
foxglove “Mary's thimble,” and the thrift 

“ Mary’s pillow.” 

The last third of the book, dealing with the 
historical (admirably surveyed and 
compressed by Dr. Richenda Scott) helps the 





stranger, as much as anything can, to understand 
the Welsh, and contains many handsome coloured 


» It would be prrgiberncres 9 when so 
much has bern for a guinea, to complain 
of the colour hese ; there may even be some- 
thing to be said for it. The unnatural metallic 
greens, the Reckitt’s-blue lakes and parma violet 
distances art: exactly what one is accustomed to 
in the local postcards, except Uiat one misses the 
female figure in Welsh national costume who 
ought to be in the corner of cach. The illustra- 
tions, therefore, have a nostalgic power which 
takes one straight back to the tobacconist’s at 
Lianberis, and so, perhaps, can be said to have 
special vabue. Marcaret LANE 





THE UNDER-SECRETARY 


Let Candles be Brought In. By Sm Georrrey | 
SHAKESPEARE. Macdonald. 21:5, 

In the eyes of any ambitious politician, an | 
Under-Secretaryship is a grey purgatory between 
the outer darkness, which is at least exhilarating, 
and the gee of Cabinet rank. The Under- 
Secretary is underpaid—he cannot supplement: 
his salary, like the back-bencher, by outside 
earnings—underworked, and under-esteemed. He 
has no part in the making of Government policy ; 
he can say and write nothing significant ; and his 
presence is cither resented or tolerated’ by the 

t in which he serves. But, to achieve 
the heights, the politician must pe through this 
valley of obscurity, always that, if he 
puts a foot wrong, he will either stay there or fall 


grace. 
For Sir Geoffrey Shakespeare, however, the: 
10} years which he spent as Under-Secretary 
to no fewer than seven Ministers was pure heaven, 
He is the natural Under-Secretary, the perfect 
third string which any Administration needs 
and which fits into any Administration—decent, 
facile and conscientiously adaptable. Ex-President 
of the Cambridge Union, he entered politics 
as a protegé of Lloyd George, for whom he worked 

as Parliamentary Private Secretary and then, 
after an electoral defeat, as lobby correspondent 
of the Daily Chronicle. Under Lloyd George 
he was an ardent free-trader. But Lioyd 
George’s star faded—his radicalism had always 
slightly shocked his Secretary-—and Sir Geoffrey, 
in the 1931 crisis, saw the necessity for tariffs, 
joined the National Liberals, and slipped easily 
into his role as Junior Lord of the Treasury 
under “ that great Chief Whip of the National 
team-——David (now Viscount) Margesson.... I 
accepted my appointment with good grace, and 
was delighted to find myself in the team at last.” 
And in the team he stayed for a stirring decade, 
rising through the Ministry of Health to the 
Financial Secretaryship of the Admiralty—‘ one 
of the plums,” as he describes it. Policies 
change, but blameless Under-Secretaries go 
on—almost for ever. In 1938 came Munich 
and the resignation of Duff Cooper as First 
Lord. Sir Geoffrey was a Chamberiainite, 
and writes of Duff Cooper’s resignation: “I 
had a great admiration for my chief and it was 
with very great regret that I heard the news. 
Lord Stanhope succeeded him as First Lord.” 
It was not till Mr. Churchill arrived at the Ad- 
miralty that the Financial Secretary became a 
Churchillian, Perhaps the change was almost 
too well timed. Anyhow, in the Coalition Govern- 
ment he was pushed further and further aside, 
first into the Board of Overseas Trade and then 
into the Dominion Office. For a few weeks, in 
x940, he achieved national status us the organiser 
of the Children’s Overseas Reception Board. 
But, though the children loved him, the Prime 
Minister was sternly disapproving of a scheme 
which smacked of defeatism; in the next re- 
shuffie, he retired into the back~bench obscurity 
of an ex-Ministerial baronetcy. He lost his 
seat in 1945. But ambition is unquenchable ; 
Sir Geoffrey still hankers for a place in a teain. 

It would be easy to dismiss this pleasantly 
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garrulous autobiography as an example of all 
that is trivial in British politics—-easy, but 
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mistaken. aay vag me gyn aly tl 
‘responsibility as Mr. ‘ 


Secretaries like 
Mr. Hogg or $ir Richard Acland, no Administra~ 
tion would be stable. means the 
civilising of the struggle for power and the 
softening of rugged conflicts of principle by 
injections of sweet This is why 
every Prime Minister requires, for a majority 
of the posts in his Administration, honest, un- 
assuming career politicians, who can read a 
Departmental brief almost as though they had 
composed it ; put a questioner off the scent 


without actually saying what is untrue; and 


accept without frustration the unimportance of 
their own activities. 

The born Under-Secretary is the ballast of 
British public life, and he has the virtues as well 
as the defects of mediocrity. He is fiercely 
ambitious for a place in the team, yet modestly 
disclaims any part in forming policy. He always 
cheoses a patron and backs him consistently in 
the topmost struggle for power—unless, of course, 
the patron comes a cropper, when a transfer is 
permitted. He puts loyalty to the team first and, 
except where his constituents or his patron are 
affected, a to principle a long way second. 
Finally, he leads the on any new idea, and 
yet knows when the time has come to treat that 
new idea as something loyal members of the 
teanr have accepted all along, ‘Though politicians 
of Sir Geoffrey’s type are not very interesting, they 
are thoroughly useful and deserving , 

R. H. S. Crossman 


CHILDREN OF EUROPE 


Children of Europe. By DorotHy MACARDLE. 
Gollancz. 215. 

Nobody Wanted Sam. By Mary Hopkirk. 
Murray, 1455. 


The trouble is, of course, as a character in Mr. 
Rex Warner’s Men of Stones has recently re- 
minded us: “Two or three people in pain or 
misery .. . excite our pity; but when you sec 
hundreds going to death, somehow they seem 
more like animals than human beings, though, in 
point of fact, they are not animals.” The normal 
response to cruelty to children, say, or to child- 
murder is expressed in the street ballad on Mrs. 
Dyer, the baby-farmer of Reading, which Mrs. 
Hopkirk quotes in Nobody Wanted Sam: 


was, by modern standards, the merest beginner 
in crime. Where she slew her tens, the Nazis 
slew or were directly responsible for the —_ 
of hundreds of thousands of children, and while 
horror appropriate to her 
behaviour the feclings are numbed in the face of 
child-murder repeated for the millionth time. It 
is doubtless because the imagination cannot ab- 
sorb so much in the way of horror that individual 
instances, such as the destruction of Lidi 

taken and made to stand for the whole. As Miss 
Macardle shows in Children of Europe, there 
were many Lidices. Miss Macardle’s is a valuable 
book—and having said so, one is tempted to ask, 
valuable to whom? In essentials it contains no- 
thing that we didn’: know, or ought not to have 
known, before. Perhaps it may best be described 

as the documentation, the completest statement 
yet of the facts and figures, all drawn from official 
sources, behind that poignant film we saw 
recently about displaced children, The Search, It 
is a sober recital of horrors, scrupulously docu- 
mented and inevitably repetitious, for Miss 
Macardle deals with the condition of children 
during the war-years in couatry after country, in 
central Europe and the Balkans, in Norway and 
the West, and in Germany when the fighting 
ceased. She recounts what has been done to 
restore the children who survived to mental and 
physical health--and how pitifully small it must 
be compared with the damage done—and reminds 
us that we have yet to learn the psychological 
consequences of the years of deprivation, anxiety 
and ill-treatment; the full harvest of the misery 
still awaits us. 

It is just as well to have the misery collated 
and collected in one volume. Yet in a sense the 
documentation of the condition of Europe's 
children is the least important aspect of the book. 
What is of primary importance is the first chap- 
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ter, the account of Nazi education and of the 
deliberate attempt on the part of Hitler and his 
followers to pervert the children of Germany in 
accordance with a carefully devised policy rigor- 
ously followed. Everything else followed from 
that, and it was there that the real crime against 
humanity lay. “The whole function of all educa- 
tion is to create a Nazi,” thus Rust, the Reich- 
minister of Education, in 1938. And as soon as 
the real crime becomes apparent, the proper re- 
sponse to Miss Macardle’s book and the record of 
facts it contains is clear. It is simply the cold, 
clear and unsurprised recognition that everything 
she sets down, all the miseries of cruelty, starva- 
tion and neglect, are possible, and indeed probably 
inevitable, whenever the only conception of man 
is a political conception. If it helps to bring about 
that realisation Children of Burope will be 
valuable to us all. 

Miss Macardle’s book covers ten years, Mrs. 
Hopkirk’s more than four hundred, from the first 
Poor Law to the publication of the Curtis Report. 
Her theme, adequately documented but some- 
what facetiously executed, is the treatment of 
the unwanted child, more often than not the 
bastard, during that period. An alternative title 
to Nobody Wanted Sam might well be Wragg Is 
In Custardy, for the book is, naturally, as nuch 
about the mother as the child. There were times, 
as Mrs. Hopkirk shows, when Wragg, as the 
mother of three bastards, was better off than the 
respectably married, for in the eighteenth. century 
it paid to have bastards. Indeed, for the greater 
part of the four centuries Mrs. Hopkirk deals 
with, wretched though conditions were in work- 
houses and institutions, they were never quite so 
bad as they were for the respectable poor who 
slaved so hard to avoid them. It is a grim record 
that Mrs. Hopkirk relates, of infanticide, prosti- 
tution, baby-farming, boy chimney sweeps, 
children imprisoned from the age of three in 
cotton mills and coal mines, skin and Lock 
hospitals and Penitent Female Refuges; but lit up 
from time to time by instances of quite dis- 
interested human goodness, goodness embodied 
in such men and women as Captain Coram, the 
indefatigable Hanway, Barnardo, Shaftesbury, the 
greatest of them all, and Josephine Butler. 
Rightly, at the end of her survey of four centuries 
of the unwanted child’s fate, Mrs. Hopkirk refuses 
to allow us to be complacent; she reminds us 
that since the war the number of prosecutions for 
cruelty to children has doubled. 

Watrer ALLEN 


SIR JOHN HAWKINS 


Hawkins of Plymouth. By James A, WruiraM- 
} SON. Black. 255. 
| Dr. Williamson writes as if he was addressing 
| the more intelligent members of the Royal Naval 
| College, Greenwich. This is both his strength 
|} and his weakness. Fittingly for a maritime 
| historian, his scholarship is practical. He is not 
| conterit to tell us that a voyage was made and 
| that it produced certain results. He shows us 
, the obstacles, the tides, the winds, the rotting 
planks, the unpaid crew dying of scurvy or 
| dysentery, When he leaves the sea to discuss 
English or European development, however, we 
| feel that the Wardroom has dulled his mind. We 
| are back in the world of ABCA pamphlets. 
| Hawkins of Plymouth, although it cannot 
| compare with the same author's Age of Drake, 
| is based on the most thorough research and is 
always readable. It covers the whole of the 
| sixteenth century, since Dr, Williamson deals not 
only with the career of Sir John Hawkins, but 
with his father, brother and son. The chapters 
} on the expedition to San Juan de Ulua and on 
the defeat of the Armada are first-class pieces of 
historical writing. The accounts of living 
conditions on board sixteenth-century ships and 
| of Hawkins’s care for his crew’s welfare are well 
| done and at times moving. The last section, 
which; deals chiefly with Hawkins’s isation 
of the Navy in the crucial years 1578-88, and the 
| chapter on the Tudor Navy should be consulted 
’ by all future historians of the period, 
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DISTRICT BANK LTD. 


prior to the 120th annual general meeting to be held 
an roth February at the Head Office, Sprmg Gardens, 
Manchester. be the comme of ie wmement the 
Chairman said :- 

From the Balance Sheet you will see that deposits 
have increased by £5, stand at a record 


some fey the distribution of our assets. 
maintain the customary ratio our cash has been 
increased and, an eaee. 90 pomneve. & ee 9 ree of 
liquidity, this item is supplemented 

at Call and Short Notice and also by Bi is of Exchange 


Arising out of these variations our short assets of 
£88,400,000 aor age 8.2 per cent. of our liabilities: 
to depositors and Treasury Deposit Reocipts, 
amount to {1 19,000,000. 


Our Investments show an increase of over j/ 3,000,000 
A high of our holdings in British Govern- 
ment Securities is repayable in nex: few years and 
most of the remainder at fixed dates. ‘The market valuc 
of our Investments at 31st December last was in excess. 
of the figure shown in the Balance Shect. 


Our lendings continue to be well spread, and the 
figures revealed by our usual analysis do not cali 
for any special comment, except that I should lik« 
to point out that advances for farming are running: 
at a higher level, an indication that, as in the past, 
we are assisting this industry to carry out the Govern-: 
ment’s agricultural policy. 

The rei Liabilities of Customers 
for Acceptances, Credits and other obliga-. 
tions, is closely related to the work of our Foreigr: 
Department. In addition to the normal activiter 
associated with Exchange Control, this Department 
has been called upon to resolve many problems arising; 
out of the devaluation of sterling and other currencies. 
A particular feature of its expanding business is the 
increase in the volume and value of Foreign Bills for 
Collection which, owing to the transition from a 
sellers’ to a buyers’ market, are again tending to re- 
place the Export Credit as a means of financing 
— trade. Through its Information Service, 

the Department continues to foster the development 
of exports and its recently published cighth edition of 
the “ Digest of the U.K. Exchange Regulations’ 
has been much in demand. 


The business of the Trustee Department continues 
to expand, Recently, in order to provide mon: 
commodious premises, the Trustee Branch at Oki 
Bond Street, London, has been transferred to our 
City Office in Cornhill. The Department, however, 
still maintains an office in the Wert End for the con- 
venience of clients. 


The Net Profit for the year, after making the 
usual provisions, is £504,880. This figure may be 
considered satisfactory when allowance is made 
for the burden of taxation and increasing costs. 
With the amount brought forward there is for disposal 
£798,896 and, as mentioned in the Report, we have, 
as in the previous year, allocated £200,000 to our 
General Reserve. 
at the same rate as last year there remains £313,25¢5 
to be carried forward. The Bank’s contribution ty, 
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Current, Deposit and other Avcounts. 


Paid-up Capital 


Cash in hand and with the Bank of England. . 


Moncy at Call and Short Notice... .. wbeeteuns 
Bills Discounted 
Treasury Deposit Receipts 
Investments 
Advances to customers and other Accounts 
Investments in Subsidiaries - 
The British Linen Bank 
Other ‘Subsidiaries. 
Other Trade Investments 
Bank Premises and adjoining Properties 
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Statément of Accounts, 


Acceptances, Guarantees, Incemnities, ete., , for account of customers 


Balances with other British Banks and © heques | in course eof ediies tlon csbhane 


Customers’ Liability for Acceptances, Guarantees, Indemnities, ete 


31st December, 1949 


LIABILITIES 


& 
1, 266,245,422 
47,962,862 
16,868,297 


tt, eB2,4g8 
46,298,562 
85,835,140 
260,803,523 
171,$00,000 
902,827,932 
297,969,264 
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35725,986 
$454,669 
1,489,068 
7,855,246 
47,362,892 
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After providing for the dividend | 


the Pension Fund has this year been made befor: | 
arriving at the Net Profit, and it is proposed to deal | 


similarly with this item in future. 


It is the policy of the Bank to expand by adding | 


to its network of branches. Within the next few 
months branches will be opened in Oxford Street, 
London, and in } Tunbridge Wells. 
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Ls) 
Nevertheless, the book is far from : 


free-thinking King ”’ I felt the need of an account 
of the Spanish economy, and would have liked a 
more detailed reference to contemporary develop- 
ments in France or the Netherlands. The illustra- 
tions, especially the Hawkins portraits, are 
fascinating, but I would be prepared to sacrifice 
all three of the small maps that are published for 
one large map covering sixteenth-century dis- 
coveries, R, C, Wricur 


foto the Breach. By Lovepay Martin. 

Part-time Education in Great Britain: An 
Historical Outline. By H. C. Dent. Turnstile 
Press. §5. each. 


These slim volumes, which can be comfortably 
swallowed on a fast train between Paddington and 
Oxford, are to be commended for combining adequate 
information with readable style, Into the Breach is 
an enthusiastic but not uncritical account of the 
Emergency Training Colleges. Mr. Martin has some 
hard things to say about the Ministry of Education. 
Those in the queue for places were called “Emer- 
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of students for London University Degrees, open 
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The Turn of the Century, 
The Turn of the Tide for Writers 


Now thet rgso is getting into its oe and most New 
Year resolutions have been broken—remember to keep ¢ 
ry one—TO GET INTO PRINT IN 1950 thro 
og ok om School of Journalism. With more paper for t 
periodicals there is an ever-widening field for new writers 
The Lendon School of Journalism, founded under the 
patronage of the Press and staffed by expert writers, 
is ready to coach you by post on all subjects con- 
nected with writing, including Short Stories, Journalism, 
Radio Plays, Engtish Literature and History ‘Bach stadent 
is under the personal supervision of a trained writer and 
the best advice and criticism is available to those who 
undertake the course. 
Courses are constantly under revisio and the closest touch 
ia kept with the journalistic market. If you are hesitant 
en your capebility send a MS. for an opinion—there is 
no fee or obligation. Free booklet “ Writing for the Press " 
on application to— 


Prospectus Office : 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 





gency Waiters”; what a ghastly name! At one time 
ali books had to be purchased through H.M. 
Stationery sper Bite which meant frustrating delays, 
while desired volumes could be seen, and then seen 
disappearing, from booksellers’ windows. The 
Ministry, however, had accepted its Conumittee’s 
scheme, which indicates imagination at the highest 
level, and enlisted a number of enthusiastic prin- 
cipals and staffs, Mr, Martin suggests that a similar 
emergency scheme might be introduced for the 
Nursing profession. The abiding lesson of the 
scheme, however, is more likely to derive from the 
admitted fact that the good trainee of 27-28, with 
some experience of life, proved better material than 
the youngsters straight from school. In the ‘sécond 
book, which is scarcely what his high reputation 
leads one to expect, Mr. Dent attempts the difficult 
task of presenting in 67 pages both a history of all 
part-time education since 1700 and a prophecy of 
the likely future development. ‘The carlier history 
is better than the more recent. He misses the great 
point of the W.E.A. As Halévy noted, the Univer- 
sity Extension Movement had been “captured by 
the Middle Class”: the W.E.A. demand was that 
the syllabus should be decided by the class with the 
tutor. ‘This democratic contribution is important 
not only historically but prospectively. The new 
County Colleges will surely succeed or fail, accord- 
ing to their ability to root themselves in the young 
people (not schoolchildren) with whom they have 
to deal. 


An Introduction to Georgian Architecture. By 
Proressor A. E. Ricwarpson. Art & Technics. 
255. 

Since the architecture of the eighteenth century 
poewe-yak a wag ayer ag phos ogy baer han 
popular books on Georgian London, Georgian Bath, 
Georgian Churches, Georgian This and Georgian 
That, but there has been no comprehensive book on 
the architecture of the period as a whole. The 
choice of Professor Richardson to write the first 
comprehensive survey is a happy and almost inevitable 
one, for the professor has done more than. anyone to 
establish the claims of Georgian architecture and to 
fight for its survival by activities such as those of the 
Georgian Group. Anyone who has enjoyed the 
remarkable experience of witnessing him lecture on an 
occasion when his lantern slides have been forgotten 
will know what to expect of the book, and will not 
be disappointed. It is not an academic or scholarly 
summary of the subject but a scintillating commentary 
delivered with enthusiastic exuberance. It is full 
of fascinating references to his own special little bits 
of knowledge about copy-books and craftsrnen, and 
dwells lovingly on his own particular favourites like 
Robert Mylne and Henry Holland. The extempore 
blackboard sketches are there to enliven and elucidate 
the comments. But luckily at the end of the book are 
all the forgotten slides, nearly two hundred of them, 
in themselves a splendid and original record of the 
development of building from 1714 to 1830. Through- 
out it is a continuous treat for anyone with a taste for 
the Georgian. But the pleasures of the book are not just 
those of being reminded of ‘old friends, Somerset 
House and the Radcliffe Camera, Kent and Soane, 
Clarissa Harlowe and Batty Langicy, Girtin and Gay ; 
there are also many new acquaintances to be made. 
The only intellectual effort that is required in reading 
it is in relating the illustrations to the text. 


Aubrey’s Brief Lives. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by Oxtrver Lawson Dicx. Secker & 
Warburg. 30s. 








This beautifully produced and illustrated book is a 
delight to handle, which is important in a publication 








57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.!. Tel.: MUSeum 4574 





of this kind. Aubrey expressed the hope for his own 
work that “ hereafter it may be an incitement to sorne 
Ingeniose and publick-spirited young Man, to polish 
| and compleat, what I have delivered rough hewen.” 
| Mr. Oliver Lawson Dick has recognised himself as 
such a one, and using the manuscripts as if they were 
his own, has constructed this edition, claiming no- 
| where to have departed from the original text, but 
| to have rearranged it ruthlessly. Aubrey, with his 
carelessness and haste, not to mention the illegibility 
of his manuscripts and his habit of writing bits of 
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one Life in the manuscript of another, has always 
presented a problem to his editors. ladeed, anyone 


pal 

material has ever been culled out of the chaos of the 
manuscripts. in this edition, out of the four hundred 
and twenty-six lives that Aubrey wrote, one hundred 
and thirty-four have been selected. In these, accounts 
of genealogy have been omitted, cach Life is prefaced 
by an outline by the editor of the facts that he con- 
siders Aubrey to have ignored, and a generally readable 
version has been produced. But the aims for this 
edition have been pitched too high. It is described by 
the publishers as “certain to become the standard 
work on John Aubrey” and “ also the only edition 
which gives a complete and unbowdlcrised text,” 
and references in the Bibliography—Andrew Clark 
is characterised as squeamish, and his edition for the 
Clarendon Press in 1898 as “ being handicapped by 
being heavily bowdlerised '’—are a little uncharitable. 
Clark’s suppressions are corrected, for example thi: 
episode of the “ whistling boy” in the Life of Sir 
William Petty: alternatively Aubrey’s marginal 
note to the Life of Thomas Challoner, that he had 
written of the wrong man, is omitted. The edition is 
without notes. 


Chrysanthemums for Amateur and Market 
Grower. By F. W. Avzerton. Faber. 152. 


This is an unusually good garden book. Mr. Aller- 
ton’s knowledge combines that of the expert, the 
scientist, and the practical grower. He writes both 
for the amateur of small experience and for the com- 
mercial grower, but he writes clearly and when he 
gives information or advice, he makes it quite plain 
for which type of grower it is intended. If the com- 
paratively ignorant gardencr studied his pages care- 
fully and diligently followed the instructions, he 
should be able to deal with the chrysanthemum suc- 
cessfully from the unrooted cutting onwards and 
upwards. The chapters on nutrition in theory and 
practice and on watering and light are exception- 
ally good and can be read with interest and profit 
by the gardener, whether he grows chrysanthemums 
or not, Chrysanthemum is one of the flowers of 
which the range has been enormously extended and 
in recent years, as the horticulvural show proves, its 
popularity has greatly increased. It is mot, as plants 
go, an exacting or difficult subject. It can be grown 
in the open and perhaps the greatest improvements 
have been made in the range and colour and form of 
garden chrysanthemums. The aristocrats require 
glass, though magnificent flowers can be produced 
in an unheated greenhouse. It is here that the 
growers vie with one another to produce improve- 
ments and “novelties.” Whether all the novelties 
are improvements may bie: doubted; for instance, the 
exhibitor’s passion for siz: and compactness of flower 
is making the chysanthemum of 1950 generally a 
less beautiful flower than the chrysanthemum of 
1940. 


Myths of Middle Inia. 
Cumberlege. 253. 

Mr. Elwin’s reputation as an anthropologist will 
not be advanced by the publication of these “ speci- 
mens of the oral literature of Middle India.” The 
book consists of some three hundred myths and folk- 
tales from more than a dozen aboriginal tribes in 
Central India, grouped into twenty-three chapters 
according to subject. The tribe from which the story 
originates is given, but that is the only information. 
It is surprising that anybody can be found to-day to 
present myths as though Rasmussen, Boas or 
Malinowski had never worked on the subject. We 
are given no information about the myths at all: 
we do not know by whom they are told, or on 
what occasions, nor how they are regarded; we do 
not know how widely they are known; no variants 
are given, and no texts. ‘This is the sort of material 
on which the “ anthologising " anthropologists of the 
turn of the century had to work; but it is painfully 
inadequate by contemporary scientific standards. 
Some of the myths have a certain naive charm; but 
the majority, presented as they are out of context, 
are valueless to the specialist and of little interest to 
the layman. 


By Verrter Evwin. 
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Company Meetings 


Captain E. C. Erie Smith’s Statement 


The 117th Annual General Meeting of the 
National Provincial Bank Limited will be held in 
Lendon on gth 


The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement of the Chairman, Capmin E. C. Eric 
Smith, M.C.:--- 

Current, Deposit and other Accounts, which at 
the end of 1948 stood at {768,660,861 are now 


BARCLAYS BANK 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL | | Need of Better Value for Money 


BANK LIMITED 


The fi of Bar- 


ty-fifth ordinary general meeting 
| clays Bank Limited will be held at the head office, 


£777,059;630. | The 7 eo oe | revealed a fall in deposits compared with the end 


more liquid assets, namely Cash, Short Money and 
eo se gg ao amy Advances to Customers and 

Accounts, at the figure of { 230,063,148, 
pov Hl with £196,227,349 at the corresponding 
date im 1948. 

Net profit for 1949 is £1,413,126. This compares 
with £1,383,3%7 in 1943. An interim dividend of 
73 per cent. has’ been paid. It is proposed to pay a 
final dividend of 74 per cent. 

If the present level of general business activity is 
satisfactory the existence of a number of uncertain 
factors affecting the outlook for 1950 must be noted. 
Apart from the unsettling effects of the forthcoming 
general clection, those engaged in trade and industry 


Leadon, on February 9. 


The following are points from a Fag by 
Sit William Goodenough, Bt., LL.D., the chairman, 
circulated with the report and 
year 1949:— 

Our Balance Sheet for the end of last year shows 
a total for Current, Deposit and other Accounts of 
pear eery which is below the figure of 

1,274,660,008 at the close of 1948, This is the first 
time since pre-war days that our Halance Sheet has 


of the previous year. The net profit for the year 
ended 31st December, 1949, amoumied to £1,866,279, 
compared with £1,370,943 for the year 1948. 

The wtal assets amounted w £1,814,286,599 
against {1,864,887,762 last time, while Current, 
Deposit and other Accounts have fallen di the 
year by £48,879,382 to £1,699,395,760, which is re- 
flected mainly in the cash item. lavestments, apart 
from those classified as Fixed Assets, are £455,229,831 
and Advances to Customers and other Accounts 


| stand at £421,834,904. Both these items are higher. 


are concerned about the ultimate effects af devalua- | 


tion on the general price structure. 
traders have continued to survive the normal 
hazards of international i as well as the 
lectures of the Government theorists. 


AN EXPERIMENT 


The export | 
| country to a critical situation. 


Although the country has been for over four years | 


the guinea pig of an experiment, 
vives—a tribute to its constitution and 


sur- 
stamina. 


question of what conditions would now obtain here | len 


had we not been shored up from outside. It is 
a comfortable feeling that it is the business of people 


CHANGED MARKET CONDITIONS 

The events of the pait year have greatly enipha- 
sised our previous culnes and have t the 
The fact is t 
have passed on from a simple probiem of production 
to a problem of production with the overriding com- 
plications implicit in the transition to a “ buyers” 
market. It is now our imperative need to adjust 


| Ourselves to the change in atrnosphere in the markets 
| Of the world, bearing im mind that we have also to 
Much thought should, however, be devoted to the | 


accept the drying up of Marshall Aid and the 
gthening handicap imposed by rapidly increasing 


| production and constantly improving productive 


who live in other countries to maintain vs in that | 
state of life unto which it has pleased our Govern- | 


ment to call us. But it is also very dangerous. 
When this experiment began, is practitioners 
were quite clear that pounds, shillings and pence 
meant nothing; their subsequent actions have gone 
some way towards turning this theory into fact. 
Government expenditure was immaterial. 
packets increased, but the pound, not unnaturally, 
became correspondingly devalued. 
to persuade people internally, by juggling with 
subsidies, that their currency is worth more than in 
fact it is, but very difficult to convince the foreigner. 
When the pound was openly devalued this was not 
an act of statesmanship: it was a belated admission 
of previous error; and, for an importing country, of 
very grievous error. 
country, the employment of grants, loans 
and credits from outside sources, had built up an 


It is possi e | 


Pay | 


‘It was a confession that this i 


internal economy which made the maintenance of | 


the external value of its currency impossible. 
DEVALUATION 


Devaluation has given the exporter an oppor- 
tunity, but at a very heavy price in exported human 
effort in relation to return. No doubt, existing 
markets im the dollar area can and will be expanded 
and new markets found there, ond every effort 
should be made so to do. The sale, however, of 
consumer goods, other than specialitics, om a scale 
that would affect the oversea domestic producer (and 
to create any effect it would have to be on such 
a scale) will never be achieved, or, if achieved, 
tolerated. It is unpleasant to write this, but it would 
be misleading and mischievous not to do so. Do 
not forget that there are many other countries 
struggling with the dollar export market. A reason- 
able modus vivendi can only be achieved; and that 
ultimately, by a movement of dollar capital. Who- 
ever first had the idea of attaching fixed labels to 
rates of exchange has much to answer for, Economic 
forces cannot be contained in man-made pipes be 
the bore 4.03 or 2.80. A rate of exchange is what 
will be paid, in a free market, in the currency of 
one country for the currency of another. It is not 
and never will be, what the financial goyeny of 
the respective countries consider should be yet 

The removal of exchange control is t 
towards — all our financial policies should” - 
directed. The operation can never be painless, but 
by this means alone can a economic future 
for this country be assured. No one has vet deter- 
mined for how long an ostrich can maintain its head | 
in the sand without irretrievable darnage to the bird. 





efficiency abroad. The unmediate and continuing 
aim is as clear as it could be. It is, if I may put 
it in a homely way, to secure the giving of better 
value for money all round. ‘That is the aim and it 
is impossible to be too emphatic about it. 


As much as anything else it is a matter of secing 
that the steepness of the upward gradient is reduced 
so that the tendency will be stronger to move towards 
the goal. It is summed up in the word “ incentive.” 

I am convinced that the most effective single 
means of providing this necessary stimulus would 
be a significant reduction in the burden of taxation, 
which now discourages at all levels in the community 
the spirit that needs most to be fostered. ‘The present 
rate of Government expenditure in relation to the 
national income is one of the prime obstacles to 
recovery. It is directly conducive to inflation and 
is a serious threat to the whole future of this country. 


THE UNDERLYING DIFFICULTY 


While we have so much in mind the immediate 
purpose of national policy, it is important to realise 
that our preoccupations at the moment, grave though 
they be, concern the means of surmounting a 
present crisis which requires emergency action to 
be taken quickly, The larger underlying difficulty 


we | 








| which will remain when the crisis is past is not one | 
that can be expected to yield in a shert time to any | 





treatment, no matter how sensible and effective it 
may be, even if it were possible, which I believe it 
is not, for a complete cure to be worked out in 
advance. We should be wise to think rather in 
terms of perhaps a generation of progressive effort 
in company with other nations to remedy the state 
of unbalance in the world’s economy which has been 
growing up for many years and has been greatly 
emphasised by the destruction and distortions of 
two wars. 
other countries, are | ly due to this state of 
affairs. The greatest diffculty arises from the posi- 
tion vis-a-vis he United States. 


One of the things most needful for the eventual 
restoration of a sound world economy is a strong 
revival of international lending in which the circum- 
stances, as well as the interests of all concerned, 
call for the United States to take the leading part. 


This is im its essence a long-term question. Invest- 


Our own troubles, and those of many | 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


INFLATION STILL THE DANGER 


— meeting of L * Bank 
Limmned will be in London on roth Pebruary. 

In his Staternent circulated to Shareholders the 
Chairman, The Hon. Lord Ballour of 
Burleigh, D.C.L.., D.L., says that in retrospect the 
devaluation of sterling was only the jatest in the 
series of crises which make up the history of the 
past four years, The ord citizen, sheltered by 
mounting subsidies, by an inflationary wages spiral 
and by secure employment even in the least essential 
occupations may find « difficult to believe that 
such crises have any significance for him. But it 
ix the very fact that he has never been called upon 
to face up to the realities of our national situation 
which has made ¢ach successive crisis inevitable. 
For the most pert, this blissful unawareness of the 
true state of affuirs has been made possible by 
American and Canadian help. 

Lord Balfour of Burleigh agrees that, given the 
situation in which we found ourselves last Septem- 
ber, devaluation was no doubt the only ccurse. 
Nobedy now expects any government to support its 
currency by severe deflation involving the creation 
of mass unemployment, but that ers it all the 
more imperative to avoid inflationary courses which 
ultimately leave no choice but to devalue the 
currency. 


DOLLAR PROBLEM 


After reviewing the prospect of increasing our 
dollar carnings, Lord Balfour of Burleigh concludes 
that the dollar problem would not prove insoluble 
if our internal policies were right; but at present 
too much of our production is absorbed by the 
demands of the home market and of the soft 
currency export markets. 

While production has improved, the progress has 
not been so remark y comparison cither with 
other countries or with pre-war output—as official 
statements would suggest. Indeed, the small 
increase in output per head represents a poor return 
on nearly £4,000 Tnillions ploughed back into in- 
dustry over the past four ae and suggests that 
nearly the whole benefit of this new capital has been 
dissipated by slack gy individual effort. One 
cannot expect all-out in an environment frorn 
which the discipline of “dismissal has been largely 
removed and the positive stimulus of reward dead- 
ened by penal taxation. 

To prevent the rise in import prices due to 
devaluation from giving a further twist to the 
wages spiral, ix is profoundly to be hoped that the 
individual unions will follow the T.U.C. lead; on 
general principles it is difficult not to fear that a 
wages spiral will continue so long as over-full 
employment persists. Even if the wage truce is 
observed to the hilt our economy will become even 
more ngid and static unless expenditure is curtailed 
so as fo reduce employment in industries catering 
for the home market, releasing tesources to find 
their way to the export industries, 


PROPOSED CUTS INADEQUATE 


All the indications are that the very modest pro- 
posed cuts are quite inadequate to secure even 
their limited wbjective of offsetting the impact of 
devaluation To do no more than this would in 
any case only perpetuate the inflationary conditions 
which made devaluation inevitable. A realistic pro- 
gramme would aim at such a curtailment of expendi- 


| ture as would restore some ficxibility to our economy 
| and permit a lowering of taxation to help incentive. 


| involving any severe personal 


| 


ment on the scale and of the nature required can | 


hardly be expected to develop unless the prospects 
are such as to attract it. Before this can ee 
there must be clear evidence that policies which 

rea promise for the future of indivi ‘al 
' national economies have been firmly adopted. 


To sum up, too much spending still lies at the 
root of nearly all our economic difficulties. It is 
this which impedes the redistribution of our labour 
force and the achievement of our economic inde- 
pendence; which compels us to retain licensing and 
controls after more than four years of peace; which 
has kept taxation at peak wartime levels, with all its 
deadening effect on individual cflort. A reduction 
of the present tax burden is a prerequisite to re- 
covery; to make that possible it is for the Govern- 
ment in power to choose between the more essential 
and the less essential objects of Government expendi- 
ture. A few months of restraint in spending, not 
hardships, would 
situation. Our productive 


transform the whole 


apparatus is sound; our people are sound, given the 
proper incentives; it is the management of our 
¢ basic lesson 

is the need for restraint on 
itical parties if we are to preserve 
and stability of the nation’s money. 


finances which has becn defective. 
of the past four 
the part of all 
the soundness 








w 
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Week-end Competitions 


No. 1,040 
Set by G. de Vavasour. 

In the latest edition of his Dictionary, Dr. Johnson 
has been required to make a number of new defini- 
tions. Competitors are invited to supply four of 
these, chosen from the following: usherette, vitamin, 
dollar, air-hostess, swing(n), suburban, lend-lease, 
stagger (vb.), nudist, psycho-analyst, thriller, purge, 
dirt-track, quiz(n), black market, , refrigera- 
etait N.S. & N., totalisator, spiv. Entries by Jan. 31st. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 
Set by Naomi Lewis 
The usual prizes are offered for a stichomythic 
verse dialogue (in 12 lines) between 1949 and 1950. 
To refcesh competitors’ memories, here is the 
Concise Oxford Dictionary’s definition of Sticho- 
mythia—* dialogue in alternate lines of verse as 
employed in Greck plays.” 
Report by Naomi Lewis 
Old Forty-niner, to judge from these dialogues, was 
neither noble in success nor grand in failure. 
Hortatory, minatory, monitory, admonitory as his 
utterances were, they suggest, nevertheless, that he 
was no great shakes as a philosopher. Not a Lear, 
not a Polonius (a pity, this last) he was—shall we 
say ?~-a Mr. Bultitude, rather. Not unnaturally, he 
showed littl concern with any of the arts. Frank 
Pavry’s entry did contain a reference to a recent 
P.R.A. and supplied the most Delphic opening : 
“ I saw Vishinsky nod his head.” 
“ That was at night, on way to bed.” 
“TI heard Lord Cube the State revile.”’ 
“T'll see the § in Tate, and smile.” 
As for 1950, A. G. C.’» “ You can’t escape heredity, 
I fear,” and Stanley Sharpless’s “ Hail, new-born 
babe, astride th’atomic blast!” between them convey 
the depressing range of the infant’s character, The 
most felicitous, generally, of our competitors felt 


1,037 


‘constrained to supply the infant’s part of the conversa- 
_tion in onomatopoeic monosyllables. Of the novelties, 


1950: 


1950: 


the most pleasing was the engine-room hand-over in 
the currently fashionable Scottish idiom. E. W. 
Fordham’s dialogue wins him first prize (26s.); 
R. J. P. Hewison, A. W., Pithecus, Isabel Finlayson 
and Leslie Johnson receive £1 each. 


Whilst you were reigaing, father, what caused 
the wildest thrill ? 

Well, Rita had 2 baby, and the panda had a 
chill. 

Yes, but tell me of some splendid deed that 
stirred men’s hearts at dawn. 

Although we failed at Wimbledon, yct all the 
Tests were drawn. 

I know, I know; but what engaged the 
thoughts of thinking men ? 

They took sweets off the ration, and they put 
them on again. 

What victories by land or sea were final and 
complete ? 

Bruce Woodcock knocked out Freddy Mills, 
an astronomic feat. 

But in the Arts, dear father, what sect men’s 
souls afire ? 

The Folies Bergére, Sonny, and A Streetcar 
Named Desire. 

But what did Britons talk about? 
triumphs made them glad ? 

The curing of the panda, and the baby Rita had. 

E. W. ForpHam 


Cheer up, old Forty Niner! Soon be dead. 
A truer word, thank Heaven, was never said. 
While I, all youthful vigour, usher in— 
Twelve months of folly, wretchedness and sin. 
—A long half-century of peace and cheer. 
The first half closes with its fiftieth year. 
That honour’s yours: no sunset I, but dawn. 
What matter where the rotten limb is sawn ? 
You Forties ever in every age were grim. 
1949 : Experience teaches—but my eyes grow dim. . 

: Close them in peace. Let me assume the load. 

: Ido; and Heaven forfend what I forebode. 
R. J. P. Hewtson 


1949: 


1949: 
1950: 
1949: 
1950: 
1949: 
1950 : 
1949: 
1950: What 
1949: 
1950 : 
1949: 
1990: 
1949: 
1950: 
1949: 
1950: 


1949: 
1950: 


Engine Room of M.V. Tellus. 


: Come to to take over, Fifty mon? I’m fushed 
yon engine’s pinking. 
: Dropped a few revolutions, ch? ‘Twill last 


my time, I’m 


thinking. 
: It’s auld but nane sae bad—it’s them above 


: And what's the cargo ? Ivory with peacocks 
and baboons ? 

: Grain, coal, hopes, fears, love, hate, unrest, 
bacteria and atoms. 

50: Who’s the real owner? 

behind ‘ Theos and Scrattems ’ ? 

: I dinna ken the bosses, mon—lI only ken I’m 
bossed. 


: Weel, guid lack on the Sirius — I 


ma fingers crossed 


: Welcome, young stranger, to my vacant throne. 
: Why dost thou greet me with such joyful tone ? 


: Ah, gladly do I leave this troubled world. 
: By me the flag of Peace shall be unfurled. 


; Ay, true thou mayst unfurl it—to what good ? 


: It shall unite all men in brotherhood. 


: And thinkst thou brothers always must agree ? 


: Such ancient quibbles cut no ice with me. 


: Well, plus ¢a change, boy, plus c’est la méme 


chose. 
: An old man’s gibe, a silly, worn-out pose. 


: Poor child, ere I could walk I too would run. 


: Lie still. Lo, the millennium has begun. 


PiTHEcus 


: Mine was a summer by the sun-god kindled. 


: Too prodigal of gold, your assets dwindled. 
: Dancing, my happy hours made holiday. 
: You called the piper, I shall have to pay. 


: How strong, in cloudless noon, the good grain 


grew ! 


: Ripen my crops with last year’s sunshine, do ! 


: Rounding half-century, with jubilee— 

: (In point of fact, that honour falls to me.) 

; ——I carry sunny memeries to Styx-—— 

: Hear the old dotard with his idée fixe / 

: And set my gold seal on a decade’s strife. 

: His record closes. Now for life ! more life ' 
ISAREL FINLAYSON 


: Here is the torch ; take care it does not fall. 


: My grip is firm, although my hands are small. 


: Most of your road, I fear, will be uphill. 


: The climb is nothing when one has the will. 
: You’re young and hopeful; may your mood 


endure. 
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1950: Despondent age Hage yp tapharach-apewng 

1949: ps agree ie the prospect’s drear. 

1950: While still my brand burns bright, I shall not 
fear. 


1949: Helpless we watch the follies of mankind. 
1950: Who sees but folly must himself be blind. 
1949: Farewell! My breath is spent, my race is run. 
1950: Now to discern what web the Fates have spun. 
Otho 


—— 2-2 ee 


CHESS: Analysts Wrong Again 
No. 20 


What, again? No doubt, we could amuse ourselves 
for many weeks, brickbats at the experts : 
but this, for vosihe abet wh will do. asia who are 
we to throw stones ? =: : 
Aren’t we all sitting 
in the glasshouse ?) 

The following case 

of faulty analysis, 

far from providing 

cause for gloating, 

is rather a good 

example for the 

almost inexhaust- 

ible possibilities 

of even so simple 

a position as this fi” 

one—or I should : i 

rather say, so simplified » a position, for sinbioas in 
chess is really quite simple. The position occurred 
in a match-game Bodk-Stoltz, and Bédk lost like this. 

(46) P-Kts KxP (50) PxP K-Bs 

(47) P-Bg Kt-B3 (51) P-Kt7 Kt-K2 

(48) P-Bs K-Kt6! (52) P-Ks P-Q4 

(49) P-Kt6é PxP (53) K-B4 K-Bg 


Here White resigned. But some time later the 
Dutch master van Scheltinga analysed the position 
and thought to find the saving grace for White by 
deviating on the 47 move. 


(47) K-Q4 Ktx KBPch (49) KxP KtxKP 
(48) K-Qs KtxKtP (50) K-Ks! 


This would, indeed, force the draw. But BOGk was 
not satisfied by the analysis and discovered that Black 
could still have won by deviating on his 49 move. 
Why and how ? Still not satisfiecl, Bok went back to 
the original position (on the diagram) and found out 
that, if only he had made a better 46 move, he could 
have drawn after all. What, then, was this good 46 
move which White had failed to see ? And how would 
it have drawn the game ? Competitors (for the usual 
prizes) are invited to provide the answers for this as 
well as the following position. Entries by Jan. 30. 

Bok (unlike some of his colleagues) seems to 
enjoy “ telling a story against himself,” since in this 
position too, he was 
on the losing side. 
White played 
(15) P-KR3, and 
Black, after QBx 
Kt, finally lost the 
game. He had a 
much better move, 
though, overlooked 
by all the analysts, 
except one in Uru- 
guay. What was 
this excellent move? ff 
As a matter of § 
fact, it so happened f 
that a corres- 
pondence game 
(Giminez-Infantozzi) took exactly the same course 
up to the 15 move, except that here Black did make 
the good move which B6dk failed to see. It also so 
happened that in the correspondence game White 
made a very poor answer and lost. What was this 
poor move? And what, instead, would have been 
the right answer leading to a superior position for 
White ? 

This column is now to be a weekly feature. Resu'ts 
of competitions from now on will appear three weeks 
after the event, but the report oa last week’s corapeti- 
tion will appear next week. ASSIAC. 


Gligovic 











of the vacancies in these columns re- 

limes to a man between 18 and 90 melusme or 

he he — on ae ae 
ors we provisnin 

of Engagement Order, 1947, of the 

po the 
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BADER, now Housekeeper. 
Resins oe ag i won 
srongly her fer post in oF 
mear London. Free soon as required. Inter- 
view Londen say day. Dem_24%8. Pre ae 
GECRETARY Shid./typ., 20, welfare exp., 
requires similer or inseresting work. 
Css Sek on con teed orate 
IRST Claes 
oe 
French, German. Box 4866. 


Honours BA. (mun, iy foc French & 
German, exp. » See organisa 
tion, ska. Anytiung 

except teac! considered. "Box 3944. ea 
SPCuTARY, wide experience, good | short 


typing speeds, requires position of 
to travel, Box 4291. 

YQuNG women, B.A., at present “Private 
Secretary, resident Londun, some 

ence writing, fluent French, seeks post giving 


trust. Willing to 








ministrative, at 















$ y in Londoo} hex 6 £20—£470; 
less outside London. may 
cteased by one increment = h year of age 
oe 25 up to 30. — uafurn. acoom.nodation 
an allowance in coe it response to 

not d by the 

frovisione of che Conv of Engagement Cuder, 











ence. Salary according to qualifications. 1947. Applic. forms from Establishen crt Officer 
poiniment to be taken up in March, 1950. Aa AG: fe amen /2), Prison Commission, Horse- 
appeintments are for three yeats im the first ierry House, Dean Ryle St.. London, $.0.1, 
smene. Pusarce @ ludang ily) provided 7 be { by Feb. 7. 

Soueineman: ene Gy Seve, wenn i we ANTED _ immediatel for Weadiord 
coat taken after two years; s of ficki- priv: board 
workers paid; child 7 New Zea \ a 





sent to f 

» t Gordon Square, london, 
whom further particulars may be 
Closing dute February 14, 1959. 


UNIversiry of Abe: deen. Lectureshio it in 


ped for the Lectureship in Moral Phish. 
Salary £800 x £50—{£1,»00, placing accor ding 

cauions = a, with rry SS.U. 
iidren’s University 
Jomainee removal ex~- 





pays « men Ba of 





penres. Applications to be lodged by February 
18, 1950. of a —, condinons 

ppt Thon d from the 
undersigned. H, tchart, Secrewy, Uni- 


versity KJ Reason 


B32 invites applications for the post of 
uke Producer, Wales, based at Cardiff 
Duties include selection of speakers, editing of 
ecxipts and Log J. the microphone. 
Candidates must be Welsh speaking, with « 
ae general education st wide knowledge of 
ish life and culture. eee of eth 
and an interest in , 
English and Welsh, word be Saaed [— 
evtions. Starting salary £610 (may be igher 
exper 


tional), rising by £40 w £890 maximum. De 
tuiled applications to Appointments Officer, 
B.C., Broadcasting House, Londen, W.1, 


within ere days, marked “ Tatks Producer, 
Wales, N. Stm.” For now ie picase 
enclose ohne addressed envelope 


B.C. invites applicetions for the post of 
Producer, North American Service. Duties 
comprise the formulation of ideas for, and pro- 
duction of, talks and tatks features, und sclec- 
tion and rehearsal of speakers. Essential quali- 
fications are wide knowledge, apprecia- 
bon of syle of and written ——. 
tact and interest 

men and women of all sorts, with ability °0 
their problems and assess their needs. 
peri qualifications are sound are 





of contemporary political and economic 


yo (may be higher if qualifications and ex- 
Perience are exceptional), rising by {£40 w 
£890 per annum maximum, or for a candidate 
without all the qualifications desired, starting 
salary £470. rising by £30 to £680 per annum 
maximum. Detailed applications to Appvint- 
ments Officer, P.B.C., Broadcasting House, 
mong W.1, within 7 days, marked “ Pro 
ducer, N. American Service, N. Sun.” For 
acknowledgment please enclose s.2.¢. 


SOMERSE T Education Committee. 
L | ary 


County 
Applications are invited for the 
it. to be ble for classifi 
vw hog and cata’ , on the staf of the 
Somerset County Library. Bridgweter, at a 
salary in accordance with Grade APT. I of 
the National Scales ((300% £15 to £435 per 
annum). Candidates should be Associates of 
the Library Association. particulars, 
with a form of application which must be com 
ted and returned not later than three wecks 
‘om the date of this advertisement. will be for- 
warded | by the urder signed om reoript ~ & a 
= 
rectly er indirectly will disqualify. |. 
Deacon. Chief Education Officer, County ‘Bae: 
cation Office, Trull Rd. Taunton. 














brid for gitls (22-18 years) in Hawkes 
pee Island), tee omer of Mutic to 


charge music 
singing, 
pestr: 


creiltive peeferabiy 
writing; other i dram, publishing, ad 
vertising, etc. Box 4232, . 
MISCELLANEOUS 


TH National Trust needs new menabers 
help preserve 










full name, natix 
to D3 Gheodhusl See 17 leving St. W.C.2. 


VORD furs got by torture; particularly 

ermine. Write for Pur Crusade leaficts 
from Major Van der Byl, 49 Treguneer Ra. 
Lordon, §.W 10. Punas are necked 








emvented | 
ever produced; available ia leading hotels, res - 


tausants_ and from retailers, if unobtainable 

frora your usual supplier send us {1 5s. for one 

dozen 20-02 bottles, carriage free. BE. 1. Michel 

Co,, Lud, 435-497 Oxford St., Wot 

£50 is the price we pay for Gained 
Pearl Necklaces; up to £1,000 for Diamond 

Ring, Brooches, etc. (Valuation by Fellow 








teach E 


Aborest 
possible. Apply to Woodtecd 
totive, c/o 153A Pitzjohn’s Avenuc, N 


GuaREY County Council Tkdwcation . 
mittee. Applications are cones for the 
at fF 9 new Board- 
ing Special School for Deaf Children, age 5-11 
the Comnnittee to open at 
the Summer 





Term, 1950. Initially there will be accommo- 
dation for 21, which may be increased ulti- 
mately to 40 is. Salary will be in sccord 
ance with the nbam Scale for Teachers in 


Special Schouls, plus a Head Teacher aliow- 
ance of £90 per annum (Group II S$). Candi- 


dates roust be qualified teachers r sed by 
the Ministry of Education and suitably quali- 
fied exwpination for the teac’ the 
deaf. Porms of application and fi © par- 


ticulars obtainable on receipt of a stamped 
(24d.) addressed env, from Chief Educ. Officer, 
County Hall, Kingston-upon- Thames. 


HAMPSHIRE. Two Supervisors (revidert) 
are requaed at Red Hatch Remand Home 
for Girls, Winchester, ane to be res; ible for 
the cooking and for supervising instructing 
the girts in this and in domete work, and the 
ether to instruct in sports, 
needlework, of other tstenes time activities 
toth gg = why should have had a good 
ed wil 0 undertake gen 
eral supervision p ting Salary in each case will 
he on the scale £240-{2% per annum accord- 
ing to experience, less a deduction of £78 per 
ennum in respect of full bowd. Applicetion 
be obtained from te: County Chil- 
ciren’s ‘Ofices 2 Clifton Terrme, Winchester, 
raentioning this paper. 
Y M.C.A, invites applications — Trom” men 
between 21 and 430 to train as Secretaries 
Virst essentiais: a seme of ristian vocetion 
end a geod education with keadership ability 
in religions, social, educations! and pbysice! 
ectivities with youth. Write. giving particulars 
e@ experience and qualift-ations to S/11, Per- 
tonne! Secretary, National Council of 
Y.M.C.A.4, 112 Great Russell St.. W.C.1, 


‘TH Classk:al Music Adviser of the Decca 
Record Cu., Lad., requires immedintecly 2 
lady Sexretmy with musical knowledge and 
sibility to organine, and is capable of twk- 
ing deraliic re U Prenh and 
German an edvantage ApeY in writing to 
The Classical Music Adviser, Artiets’ Dept., 
The Deces Record Co., Lad., 1-3 Brixton Rd., 
London. 5.W 9. 


A MOTHER'S Help read “for small house 
Hempstead Garden Suburb. Pacellent 
daily ser Be kept. 2 children aged 6 & 4 yrs. 











oer, aout heme offered reliable pre 
pared take charge whist mother part- 
time job. Gd. wages ami time off. hls 


1 Association). Register your par- 
cel (cash or offer per return), or call M ve 
& Sons, Lad., ea Haroon Garden, London. 
E.C1. HOLL. 6177. 


NVISIBLE mend 
cigarette burns and « 


. Meth holes, tears, 
other damages in gat- 
lists. Seven~<iey ser- 
rayon stockimge invisitely 


a2 
New Bond St., Ws Reg. 1250) & Branches 


ADIES can new Ortho Diaphragm 
Lane The Sercathans Sus gical Stores. 231 





Secentham. Pligh Be Rd. rae en 
ETTICE Remecy. Photographer (of Ramsey 
4 & Musprett), Lendon 3 Warwick 
Gdns. Kensington High St. WES oe (ring 


mornings if _bonsible) 
WHERE TO STAY 


£E. you u have been ii, wy id Plaw Horch, 
Sharpthorne, nr. East Grinstead. Excellent 
food, bracing air and cheerful, friendly atme- 
sphere. Club lieence. Sharpthorne 17. 


SOCIALIST Guest House in beautiful Ribble 

ig A Camae, Peaceful holidays, enlarged 
ne. i. Full beard, 
ee Os Stamped env. for brochure “ Cisrion 
suse,” ‘Clayton-ie- Dale, ar. Blackburn 


\'- —~ gd, & Honeymoons! 58 “detight{ul 

inn, ene Devon and Cornwall, 

dcocriead, ‘and rex in unique “ my 

&-While Book.” “Post free, 28. 6d. N 
ton. 45 Pleet Se , Torquay. 


Bios Regis, Hote! San Pauilo* ee* 
House of Good Feedi 








"The 


for ony 
iol -May. Srochure: Telephone Lon 
fice Gerrard 2372, or Bognor 213. 


ASTINGS, first-class residence, ndens 

French cultine, at where Eniidren 
minded. Continental Guest House, 10 Albany 
Rd. St. Leanards, 


WNERS of country house with 

hesting, modern amenities, Riviera clinaaic 
give personal attention limited sumber of 
guests. Walled gerdems, farmery, 3 mins. un 
spoilt Cornish Bey. Box 4050. 


7; ASTON Court Hotei, Chagford, Devon 

We are used to writers and their toibles 
and provide ae © = amd quict. Walking, 
riding, golf oc ee roduced 


winter terms. Tat ond 35649. < 
JEMBROKESHIRE Coast. Fieid Neaturel- 
ists and others as guests. Zovlogint’s sunny 


country bunualow Pegity Cot, St. Davide 
“JETARIAN Coumry Club high up in 
Surrey. Thinkers’ rendezwous. Generous 
meals. Upwood House, Caterham. Tel. 9633. 
I OW. Modernised cottage, facing South, sea 
close. Excellent —s now; surmmer hol 
days leter. Partial or foil heard, wee Son! 
suite. Palmer, 2 Harbour View, Sn. 

Ficiens. Bembridge 337. 








Dypuin INS Luxury Licemsed Hote! 
drm 


“The 
sit. guriess Seoul oid. terms, Tel 6haat-2 
eee) VACANT AND 

WANTED 


Comme 


wiet apartments with b Yast os. 6d. 
iw Mos, F Sout, 14 Hoein Re. 
Wi. PRI. ore. 
‘MinouN Hote, 6: is Leinster en’, 
Ce Phone BAY 4886. Che ney decors. 
fortsbie service roores with beard, feasonabc:. 


AY Howe, Teisodk Pi WC). 


¢ frose 
6 6s. ° lachading bod, breakfast and d@inne: 


T° let, lace ‘modern furn. bed nittany, roo, ° 
centrally uted, rr  saaaaes gpentle - 
man preferred, SPEodwell 6 
OUNG New Zewand aan mer 
Pose ney = wamts unfurnished paeervine fe 
in London for 2} yea Box 4290. 
MPDkRN flor, 3/4 rms., gd. cone. distr, 
London, wanted htdeon’ lady. Box 4300, 
PROPERTY FOR SALE c 
Doctors, Dentints, etc. Detached House, 
<rudet road, , Close Balk Broadway. Admi:- 


ably suitable professional and/or domestic 
eccupetion. AL 


bathreos orning 
Kin hens, Je accesnories 
stocked, good. set gurden. Long lease. 
Price | for r quick sale a $572. 
“SCHOOLS 
BELTANE “School, Shew Hil, 
Wilts 
to +8 years. 


‘Metksbam, 

estive co-educational school, 5 

Hi th acad=mic stendards 

FoR sey ten <<. self 
quhanity House 

Boys and { 

jobn M 


KENSINGTON Proebet_ Nursery School ‘or 

chuldren of prof parents, 9 am.-s p.m 
2} tw & yrs. Frocbel teachers, 
qualified dietitien = French and Dancing. 
coljnction, Weckly boarders aceepted. Red- 
cliffle Nursery School, 47 Redcliffe Gardens, 
5.W 20. Fla. o48¢. 


overnment, Kil- 
ughes, Svotiand. 









ING Alfred School (P. 


1808). Cov- 

Educ. Day School, ages 9 t 18. Reorg- 

nived Min. of Educ. a mes at 
Mmor Vuod, Marth Kind Rad Wir 

Los “Dene, Chiddingmone, "haesetacr 


Kent. Co-cducational, S$ w 18. A group ai 
190 children and adults, creatively omamned 
with education, agriculrure and the arte. Cr- 
mic 200-acre farm, T_T. herd. Direcnors 
Cc. Guienes BLA aris Gvinsess (Dal- 
croze), R. G. H. Job, B.Sc 


INEWOOD, Amwelibury, 


$2) for children 4 to t4 
vironment, pyc! y and teaching methde 
=. Focilities for 
weekly boarders. Elz: Strachan 
Timothy's “School, Dawlish “Devon. in- 
heal for bow d- 
five vo school cert fi 
secondary und pubiic 


Hers (Wire 


where diet. «n- 


cate preparation for 


schods. situated in ites! surroundings. Prin- 

cipal, M. Stwookes, NFU, 
SHERWOOD School, Epsom A Co-ed. 
iC snammuniry (Boarding and Day) Ain: ( > 





Wel 
halenced education two General Certificate, Bei - 
of Dewns, excellent wein, tus service § 
Lone. Harold A. Pratt, B AOxen) 


BENNINGTON School, Wetherby. 

oom. Ministry.) 100 boys and in, 3-08 

A A ae neaee pionenr school with a whale 

omg commmity life. Kenneth C 
Rene B Sc 

~ CLASSIFIED ADVERTISE. IMENTS, us ‘6d 

lene (overage 6 words). Box No. ts. extra. 


(ite. 





Naoaseume cumeie. Press Tues insertion de-" 
faved some weeks. Sten: latent date acceptulsl 
s0 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. Hol. fe78. 
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{ ARTS (Tem. 32 See ts ae © 
AAS The Sivee Chriey. Members: 





aaa Bone by Ted Wills, Web 


Suns. 7,30. Ass. Mem. 25. 6d. EUS. 5391. 


M PI: See ene 


PtAyHou Henley 
pele bev see dae ts tem 
of Being Earnest,” by Oscar — 


Pp pide ge oo 
Indonesian dancer. First 








5-5 
“Heller, 2350, _Leuderdale 
RITISH-Polish Society. Dancing a 
Be Warsaw Club, 81 ee Place 








ECENT Tapestries, woven. 
cil Gale, 4 St._ James 
oe eb, 11. po ad. 

»» 10-8), Admission free. 


Hy Vere Gallery, 32a St. George Street, 
a 1. Wetercolours be Chagall 
ouaches by Raoul Ube bac. Primi- 
‘ive. 
ASHLEY “Gallery, 28 A 
Mary Krishna, ae EF 
engravings; David 
Chester play, “ The ‘Deluge 
Fridays 12-5.30. 


Gree Fils, 50 South Molton St., W.t. 
and = Post-Lm- 


t 
pressionist Paintings, also modern French 
Tthographs from 2 guineas. 


Tih, Liste 10 Piccadiliy Arcade, 
a Printings by Richard Ziegler, Jan. 
2-31, 10.30-5.30. Sats, 10.30-12.30 

EFEVRE Gallery, 131/134 New Bond St., 
L Waterolont of Spain 
y 

















Pusher. Daily 10-$.30. Sats. 10-1, 
WENTY, Brook Street. Exhibitions. Paint- 
ings by ‘Modern Masters and The Mari- 
chester Group. 
ARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond St., 
W.1. Alan Clotton- Brock Paintings. Daily 
10-$.30, Sut. 10- 
Rixticon Gaiaow. 20 Cork St., W.1. Ex- 
eg 2 cones . by: a ahecene 
ereby. br ta 10-6. Sat. 
yes Art Gallery, cae, Rd. 
FRE . Exhibition of Rare of the 
England. ae daily (inc. Sats) 
po Te, 4. Adm. free 


. allery, 81 Grosvenor St., 
S&. OWT ed pling Daly 10 
Also various sclected paintings. iy 10-6, 
Sats. 10-1, 


YOUNG Contem orate. A. Galleries, 

Suffolk St., ity ~~ (ine. Sat). 

Admission free 

PAINTINGS “ol the M Middle “East | and “other 
works by Bruce orth. Heal 

& Son, Son, 196 Tottenham Court Rd. Wut. 

















LECTURES AND MEETINGS 
aBATE : “ That a a ae des- 
edoms essent! —— 
CGA. “South hy Prof. $ 
+ 7.30, Jan, 23, Tickew 1s. & 
x LF FS Eritieh Langues, for 
Freedom, 66 Elizabeth St., SW.t. t. 
Amis Klugman speaks on Tito’s Beta 
Hampstead Town Hall, “Tasvesepck ill, 
Monday, “he. 23, at 8 p.m. Admission 6d. 
RITISH-Czechoul. F —_ League, 20 Poat 
St.. S.W.r. Jan. 24, 7.30 p.m. Talk 
Mrs. eae Kavan on new Czechos 
ih on Marriage, the Family and Divorce. 
Rive. meal served from 6.30. All welc. 








LECTURES AND MEETINGS—continued 
beg Independence Day: “Ther. jan. 

a Regie eects, Conwell, We 

1. 7.30 pan 

C RR. Aules, CH. MP., Clement E. Davies, 
ko MP Lord’ Tweedsmuir, HE, V. 
Krivhns oS wag eats §3., 25. 6d. a 
obtuiinable at India League. 47 Strand, W.C2. 
TEM. 3689. 





* AUSTRALIA: Coste or Grave?,” by 
‘% War. Jan. 7 om. Cg) ‘_ 

: "Na! lack Lind- 

ing: Zilliacus, cae etc, 


rATERGATE —— 29 


A inctare will beg 
, PRP-S., U., for 
Librenics, ac Stern Hal 
Marble Arch, on Thurs- 
day, ‘Jan. 26, at 8 p.m, Admission free. 


E,,, Arag: Roberson oo © ‘Whar to look for at 
a Grafton Hall, 

Wales Ras RW 5 new Newt Western Poly 

yo ve eke Wednesday, 25, at 7.39. 
hey yy, January 25 73 





DLERIAN Society Public Lea. 
Aga. Coxe Heck, Ure, Wonare Pun, 
J. Wallis, “ The 








Je Rauiic Tisiaies ples Sein 
ham Secretarial oatlaee in conjunction with 
engl hg at Teomeloon Cy 
. Details fram Secretary, uxoy 

i * (BUSton stitr.) 


_..___ PERSONAL —coationed cs 
Aa requires secrefaty ome or two 
afternoons a eck. EUS. 2650. 


RUSSIAN, G Girman, French bv professional 
| and Nes, 8 Fim, 162 
Great ar Tachtiesd | St., 
RENCH, German. 
feretsce ini 














. from C. D, Parker, M-A., LLD., 
3, Wolsey Hall Pall, Oxford Chix 1894). 





Novels, rane gem 
ed. 
Beer Puy Rd NW6 MAT son 


AUTHORS! MSS and plays swiftly and 
accurately typed. _Aamaceve presentation. 
Rathbone Rathb St., Wis. 
MUScum 6021. 

















verness ve, Queensway, 
January 22, at It a.m, 


CoN. INWAY te Bg Ws Roe ; Conway Hail, 
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